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Toledo Unionists 


Ask New Charter 


Visit Green to Demand 
Issuance of City-Wide 
Commission Under Dillon 


By G. W. Hssert 


Correspondent, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A delegation from the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (A.F.L.) conferred 
with William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
Washington this week regarding their 
plea for a city-wide charter in the new 
international federation headed by 
Francis J. Dillon, Detroit. Mr. Dillon 
is conducting a mail inquiry into feel- 
ing of the executive board on the issue 
after a conference in Detroit a few days 
ago. 

The A.F.L. plan is for each plant 
to be chartered as a separate local of 
the international union, thus giving the 
chartering body more complete control 
over certain policies. Toledo members 
have threatened to bolt if not given a 
charter for one big city-wide union. 

Union leaders also said they will 
confer with Mr. Green on a letter dis- 
patched to all employees of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co., by Royce G. Martin, 
president, asking them to express their 
willingness to move to other cities 
where Auto-Lite has plants in event of 
a slackness in automotive production 
next spring. Auto-Lite now has 23 
plants and makes more than 100 prod- 
ucts. It has duplicate plants in the 
United States for almost all products. 

Negotiation of a new contract be- 
tween the union and Auto-Lite is ex- 
pected before the Dec. 31 expiration of 
present agreement. 


Officer Personnel Changes 
Announced by GM Truck 


Several changes in officers of General 
Motors Truck Corp. and General 
Motors Truck Company, the manufac- 
turing and sales units respectively of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., were 
made at a recent meeting of directors. 
H. C. Grossman, formerly assistant 
secretary, was elected vice president of 
both companies. R. J. Emmert, fac- 
tory manager, was made vice president 
of General Motors Truck Corp. 





Wilcox-Rich Employs 900 


Wilcox-Rich Corp. since September 
has added 250 employees at its Sag- 
inaw plant, which is now employing 
900 men. Half of the new addition to 
the plant is in operation. 
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Vehicle Output Boosts 
Canadian Business Index 


The index of manufacturing produc- 
tion published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, of Canada, has averaged 
96.7 for the first nine months of the 
current year, as against 58.7, the low 
point of the depression in February, 
1933. The Royal Bank of Canada states 
in its monthly letter: “Revival in auto- 
mobile manufacturing has been the 
leading feature of the improvement in 
manufacturing in both Canada and the 
United States. Production in 1935 was 
142 per cent greater than in 1933 and 
26 per cent above that in 1934. If 
operations may be gaged by imports of 
raw materials, the volume is now on a 
higher basis than in 1926 which is gen- 
erally accepted as the base year for 
statistical comparisons.” 


Automobile Labor 


Reversed by Fall 


The primary objective of the early, 
concerted introduction of new car and 
truck models—to level off the peaks 
and valleys of labor turn-over—ap- 
pears to have been partially accom- 
plished according to a statistical re- 
view of the situation by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. Comparison of 
the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separa- 
tion and accession rates per 100 em- 
ployees for the July-October period this 
year with the comparable months of 
1934 shows an almost complete reversal 
of the turn-over curve’s direction. 

A year ago when the industry was 
preparing to introduce its new models 
at the traditional January show the 
October, 1934, lay-off and total separa- 
tion rates began climbing, the former 
at 12.31 and the latter at 13.00 per 
100 workers in car-producing plants, 
while the accession rate was but 5.31. 
This year when work was beginning 
on new models in October preparatory 
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Nov. Output Beats 
All Initial Months 


Estimate 406,000 Units 
Topping January, 1929; 
See 4 Million for Year 


By Haroitp E. GronsetH 
Detroit Editor, Automotive INDUSTRIES 


















































Exceeding all previous estimates, 
automobile manufacturers rolled out a 
November output of 406,000 cars and 
trucks, by far the greatest November 
production in the history of the indus- 
try and, with the single exception of 
the record year 1929, topped also any 
previous January which heretofore has 
been the initial production month for 
new models. 

More vehicles were turned out last 
month than in all of the final quarter 
of 1934 when 377,268 cars and trucks 
were produced. It established Novem- 
ber as the third largest production 
month of 1935, exceeded only by March 
and April. Last month’s output was 
nearly five times that of November last 
year and was up 43 per cent over Oc- 
tober. It brought the total for eleven 
months this year to 3,755,787 units, or 
55,000 above what industry leaders had 
predicted for the full year, before 1936 
model production began. 

The pace maintained so far in De- 

(Turn to page 781, please) 









































































































































































































Turn-Over Trends 














Introduction Plan 


to the November introduction these 
rates completely reversed themselves. 
The accession rate rose to 17.46 while 
lay-off and total separation rates drop- 
ped to 2.21 and 3.68 respectively. 
Going back as far as July, both for 
this year and the comparable month 
of 1934, when production was in full 
swing, a study of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures show that employment 
was holding on a fairly even keel for 
(Turn to page 781, please) 






















































































MESA Must Substantiate 
Charges Against Mather 


The National Labor Relations Board 
summoned officials of the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America to 
Cleveland to substantiate their charges 
that Mather Spring Co. has violated 
Wagner Industrial Disputes Act. The 
Mather plant has been closed since a 
walkout on Nov. 1. 
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Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“Death on the Ridge Road”’ 


A canvass by Grant Wood, American painter, displayed 
this year in the International Exhibition at the Carnegie 








Complete Safety Campaign 
Prepared for Press by GM 


More than a million copies of the 
booklet “We Drivers” have been dis- 
tributed by the General Motors Corp. 
in its campaign to make driving safer. 
The booklet is full of valuable hints 
to drivers, which, if followed, should 
contribute to reducing the country’s 
accident toll. 

Frightening people, without telling 
them what to do, is not an effective way 
of promoting safety, in the opinion of 
General Motors officials. In their book- 
let, they have therefore taken up, 
under different headings, the different 
problems a driver encounters. Curves 
and turns, night driving, mist and fog, 
driving on hills and in_ slippery 
weather, are among the chapter head- 
ings. Common driver mistakes are 
described, and the proper way to handle 
a car in various emergencies outlined. 

In addition to distributing copies to 
individual car owners, the corporation 
is offering a complete safety publicity 
campaign, including stories and illus- 
trations for newspapers. More than a 
thousand papers have already run the 
story serially, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with local stories, interviews with 
police officials or traffic experts, and 
articles on local safe driving problems. 


Vehicle Commissioner Urges 
Permanent License Plates 
M. A. Connor, 


Motor Vehicles of Connecticut, is urg- 
ing the use of permanent license plates 


Commissioner of 
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of aluminum with black lettering, with 
only the year number to be changed 
annually by the insertion of a colored 
plate. He said that considerable money 
could be saved by the state each year. 
The effect of purchase of a license 
plate is practically the identification 
of a man as the owner of a particular 
car, with renewal thereafter merely 
the payment of an annual bill, and 
there is an economic loss in issuing 
new plates each year, he said. 


Announce New Speed Records 


Five new automobile speed records 
have been announced by the Associa- 
tion Internationale des Automobile- 
Clubs Reconnus in the category of 
motors under one-half litre displace- 
ment. Count G. L. Cernuschi with a 
“Nibbio,” having a two-cylinder engine, 
bore 68 mm., stroke 68 mm., and dis- 
placement of 493.9 cu. cm. (30.13 cu. 
in.), is credited with the record for one 
kilometer, flying start, at 100.76 m.p.h.; 
one mile, flying start, 100.52 m.p.h.; 
one kilometer, standing start, 65.17 
m.p.h., and one mile, standing start, 
76.09 m.p.h. These records were made 
Nov. 5, 1935. On the following day, 
one of these records was broken when 
J. Moritz, on a “D.K.W.,” having a 
four-cylinder engine, bore 47.5 mm., 
stroke 69.5 mm., displacement, 492.6 cu. 
em. (30.05 cu. in.), made the kilometer, 
standing start, at 65.32 m.p.h. 


Fred Cornell, one-time C. G. Spring & 
Bumper executive and later with Houde 
Engineering, is now associated with New 
York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J. 


N. Y. Tackles Car 
Accident Problem 


State Senator Charges 
Tax Diversion Hampers 
Safety Work Promotion 


From several different fronts it has 
appeared during the past week that the 
State of New York will make strenu- 
ous efforts to reduce the automobile 
accident toll and to improve safety 
conditions generally. 

At hearings before the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee to Investigate Auio- 
mobile Insurance and Safety, held in 
the Bronx County Building, sugges- 
tions were made for the use of special 
license plates to indicate those con- 
victed of speedy or reckless driving, 
for the compulsory use of speed gov- 
ernors and for state inspection of cars. 

Among those present at the hearings 
were S. G. Tilden of Brake Service, 
Inc., technical adviser on brakes to 
New York’s_ police department; 
Anthony L. Howe, police department 
inspector in the motorcycle division; 
R. S. Bendell, president of the Amer- 
ican Highway Protective Association; 
R. J. Littlefield of the American Rail- 
road Association; Professor R. H. 
Blanchard of the department of insur- 
ance of Columbia University, and 
others. 

In Albany, State Senator George R. 
Fearon, chairman of the Legislative 
Highway Survey Commission,  re- 
marked in a speech that New York is 
far behind other states in safety mea- 
sures because of diversion of tax 
revenues to other purposes. Among the 
recommendations made to the commis- 
sion which may come before the legis- 
lature at the next session, are the crea- 
tion of a State Highway Commission 
with broad investigatory and adminis- 
trative powers, a 50-mile an hour speed 
law, stricter enforcement of other 
traffic laws, the restoration of motor 
vehicle inspectors, and a_ statewide 
campaign for education. 


Brosseau Urges Constant 
Traffic Hazard Survey 


A suggestion that state highway offi- 
cials create divisions within their or- 
ganizations for the “constant and 
careful study” of eliminating traffic 
hazards caused by slow-moving or in- 
adequately-braked vehicles and place 
a premium upon safe driving was 
madg by A. J. Brosseau, Mack Truck 
president, and vice-president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
commercial car division, at the twenty- 
first, anniversary meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway 
Officials this week in Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Brosseau outlined the _ steps 
taken by the automobile industry to 
build “the safest vehicles human in- 
genuity can devise.” However, when 
a car or truck gets on the road its 
safe use then becomes a driving prob- 
lem the A.M.A. official said. He also 
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stressed the need for rational plan- 
ning of roads based upon traffic sur- 
veys and the pressing need for more 
highway facilities of all kinds, “from 
those involving limited ways through 
and around cities to roads which will 
give the country folk improved lanes 
of travel.” 

Touching upon the legislation pro- 
viding for regulation of “for hire” 
vehicles and hours of service of oper- 
ators, Mr. Brosseau stated that “on 
the operating side we have entered 
nto another epoch in the development 
f transportation in this country.” Dis- 
cussing transportation operating costs, 
Mr. Brosseau pointed to the reductions 
the motor truck affords and of the net 
reduction in costs of shipping to the 
public. He said: “Where the law will 
carry us, either in its effect upon ship- 
ping costs or upon the character of 
the service, one would be rash to say 
at this time.” 





E. S, Chapman 
New general works manager of 


Plymouth 





Seaman-Dunning Body 


Plant Offered for Sale 


The Seaman Body Corp., Milwaukee, 
is offering for sale the automobile body 
plant of the Seaman-Dunning Co., a 
division of the Nash Motor Co., which 
it recently purchased for $193,000. The 
plant formerly supplied wood parts for 
Nash automobile bodies, and its sus- 
pension followed the more widespread 
adoption of steel by the motor car in- 
dustry for body construction. 


Three Prizes for Auburn 
At Buenos Aires Show 


In the annual Automobile Style Show 
held in Buenos Aires last month, the 
three Auburn cars displayed all won 
prizes. Although all important and 
many high-priced American and Euro- 
pean cars were displayed, Auburn was 
the only car to obtain more than one 
prize. 
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Financing Reserves Sole Profit 


Source for Dealer, 


Operations of automobile dealers 
would show a net loss for their entire 
retail business were it not for finance 
reserve earned, according to a nation- 
wide survey made by the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers’ Association. The fig- 
ures, embodying the combined state- 
ments of 803 representative dealers for 
their 1934 operations, show that with- 
out this finance reserve, amounting to 
$767,471, the net retail operations of 
these dealers would have shown a loss 
of $69,528. 

With the advent of the banks in au- 
tomobile financing, and the general re- 
duction of rates, dealers fear that the 
reserves they formerly earned will be 
materially reduced, and still further 
destroy their opportunity for profits. 

The finance reserve results from a 
sum added to the finance charges under 
the recourse plan for the purpose of 
protecting the dealer against his con- 
tingent liability. The amount is deter- 
mined by the finance companies on the 
basis of their experience. What is left 
of the finance reserve, after deduction 
of dealer losses from non-payment of 
drafts, repossessions, etc., then becomes 
net profit to the dealer. Under the non- 
recourse plan which is favored by banks 
and other institutions now entering the 
field at reduced rates, no finance re- 
serve is set up for the dealer, and prof- 
its from this source are consequently 
eliminated. 

The summary of the N.A.D.A. survey 
follows: 


Total sales, all depts. .......... 257,193,051 
Cost of sales, all depts.......... 212,415,684 


Gross profit 


$44,777,367 
Total expenses 


42,863,062 


Operating profit $1,914,305 
Other deductions, less other in- 
304,398 


Net result $1,609,907 
Less wholesale 911,964 


’ 


Net result, retail operations.... $697,943 


The total gross profit available to 
dealers amounted to 17.41 per cent of 
sales. Expenses took 95.72 per cent of 
the gross, and other deductions, less 
other income, 0.68 per cent, leaving as 
final net profit 3.60 per cent of gross, 
or 0.63 per cent of total sales. The 
extent to which used car losses contrib- 
uted to the result is striking. Cost of 
sales exceeded sales by $102,461. Add- 
ing to this the expense of used car 
sales, the final net loss is shown as 
$9,872,235 for the used car departments 
of the 803 dealers. 

This survey forms a striking parallel 
on a nation-wide basis with the survey 
of 255 Pennsylvania dealers’ operations 
made by Edward Payton in 1933 and 
1934". Net profits of this group were 
0.689 per cent of gross sales in 1934, 
and in 1933, 0.554 per cent of volume. 
Included were profits on finance re- 


1See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 


April 6, 
1935, p. 474. 


NADA Says 


serves of $310,000 in 1934, and $250,000 
in 1933. Gross sales were $59,576,000 
in 1934 and $49,796,000 the year be- 
fore, on which the dealers earned $411,- 
000 in 1934, and $276,000 in 1933. 

The accompanying table, prepared by 
the N.A.D.A., shows details of the com- 
bined operating expenses of the 803 
dealers. 





| 

| Per 

| Totalof | Per | Cent 
All Depts. | New Car | Gross 
| Retail | Profit 


$ s | 
257,193, 051| 1,655 .67| 
12418, 1,367.42 


ACCOUNT 





Sales... - 
Cost of Sales. 


Gross Profit. . . | 44,777,367| 288.25|100.00 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 
Salaries—Salesmen.. = 
Commissions and Bonuses. 
Delivery Expense 
Installing Accessories, etc... . | 
Guarantee—Policy Adj. 
Advertising—New Car 
Salary—Owner or Officers 
Salaries—Supervision. . . 
Salaries—Clerical... . oe 
Other Salaries and Wages 
Misc. Repairs to Used Cars. . 
Demonstration Expense... . 
Exp. on Cars in Company Use. | 
Stat’y and Office Supplies 
Other Supplies... : 
Advertising— Miscellaneous. 
Traveling, Entertainment 
Subscriptions, Dues, etc... 
Legal and Auditing........ 
Freight, Express and Hauling. 
Telephone and Telegraph... 
Postage.... 

Miscellaneous Expense. . 
Rent and Leaseholds..... 
Maintenance—Buildings.. . 
Maintenance—Equipment . 
Depreciation—Buildings. . 
Depreciati Equip 2 
Taxes—Buildings & Real Est. 
Taxes—Other than Income 
Insurance— Buildings . 114,407 
Insurance—Other . we 973, 920) 
Heat, Light, Power and Water; 1,099, 665) 


Total Direct Expense... .{$30, 785, 505| $198.18 


90.07 
77.75 


275.93 
12.32 


1,721,059 
, 382, 681) 

, 001, 200) 
166, 059) 


11.08) 
41.09} 
6.45 
1.07 
12.74 
6.78 
24.40 
21.85 


27.32 


3.02 
9.76 
2.78 
2.51 
7.33 
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271, 634) 
776, 555 
255,007) 
516,527 
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Indirect Expense Prorated...| 12,077,557 
— 


.| 1,914,305 


Profit before Indirect — 13,991, se 





Total Expenses 


Operating Profit or Loss... . 








Sherrod E. Skinner 


Appointed general manager of 
Ternstedt manufacturing division 
of 
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Organize Tunstall Steel to Produce 
Sheets, Forgings, for Austin Cars 


Tunstall Steels, Ltd., has been 
formed with a capital of nearly 
£700,000 to manufacture steel sheets, 
forgings and stampings for the Austin 
motor plant. Sir Herbert Austin and 
E. L. Payton are directors of the new 
company, the registry office of which 
is at Lombard House, Birmingham. 
The company is reported to have placed 
privately £300,000 414 per cent deben- 
ture stock. * 

Construction of the plant will begin 
soon an a sixty-acre site recently pur- 
chased at Wolverhampton, according 
to British publications. Production is 
expected to be on a scale sufficient to 
supply not only the Austin plant, but 
other automobile manufacturers as 
well. 

British steel manufacturers are re- 
ported to be greatly disturbed by Sir 
Herbert Austin’s plans to manufacture 
his own steel. A. K. Wilson, president 
of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking for the Sheffield steel indus- 
try, denies the motor manufacturers’ 
accusation that the steel men have 
profited unduly from the tariff to rob 
the motor industry, or other customers. 
The difficulties of making a wide va- 
riety of different qualities, he argues, 
will outweigh any other gains which 
might be made by the new plant. 

Alexander Williamson, of United 
Steels, stated there has always been 
the closest cooperation between the two 
trades in the past, and had it not been 
for this cooperation, and the produc- 
tion of new materials by the steel 
makers, the motor industry would not 
have reached its present high state of 
efficiency. There would be serious con- 
cern in the Sheffield area, he said, if 
any motor manufacturer were to enter 
upon a scheme to produce all the types 
of steel required in a car. 


1See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Nov. 30. 


NLRB Orders Greyhound 


Cease “Labor Violations” 


The National Labor’ Relations 
Board’s “cease and desist” order to the 
Greyhound Bus Lines, subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, brought the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act nearer to 
the Supreme Court for decision upon 
its constitutionality. The Board’s order 
was issued as a result of a complaint 
made by the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (A. F. L. 
affiliate) that the company was inter- 
fering with the right of employees to 
bargain collectively. 

Ivan Bowen, attorney for the bus 
company, said the*Board’s order would 
be given no greater recognition than 
the Act itself. He added that the order 
had no force until passed upon by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
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That this case is headed for the 
Supreme Court was evidenced in the 
Board’s statement that it would ask the 
Circuit Court of Appeals to enforce 
the order. The only appeal from a de- 
cision of this court is to the Supreme 
bench. 


Packard Inquiries Flush 
New Light Six Rumors 


Reports to the effect that Packard 
Motor Car Co. is making inquiries for 
extensive new equipment are regarded 
in some quarters as indicating that 
the company is considering the addi- 
tion to its line of a Light Six. While 
official comment is not available, the 
trade would not be surprised to see 
Packard further extend its coverage of 
the passenger car market in line with 
the policy so successfully pursued when 
it brought out the 120. No definite 
decision is believed to have been made, 
however, and if the company should 
decide to enter the lower priced field, 
it is not considered likely, in view of 
the task involved, that the new car, 
assuming one is eventually to be 
brought out, will be ready before fall 
announcements next year. 


Fleet to Build All Export 
Planes at Canadian Plant 


Major Reuben H. Fleet, president of 
the Consolidated Aircraft Company of 
San Diego, Cal., when in Fort Erie, 
Ont., last week announced that the ca- 
pacity of the Fleet aircraft plant, sub- 
sidiary of the San Diego company, 
would be doubled. The number of em- 
ployees also will be augmented. Major 
Fleet stated: “We will commence man- 
ufacture of all Fleet planes, outside of 
those built for American purposes, in 
Fort Erie. This means that all craft 
for foreign use will be made in Can- 
ada.” 


Belgian, Cuban Trade 
Rise Traced to Pacts 


“The motor industry is wholeheart- 
edly for a more vigorous prosecution 
of the trade agreement program, with 
unconditional most - favored - nation 
treatment,” declared Robert Graham, 
export committee chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, and 
vice-president of the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp., at a meeting of export 
managers of the industry in Detroit 
this week. 

“Several agreements are just going 
into effect and are being condemned in 
advance of their operation,” continued 
Mr. Graham. “Since the world policy 
of raising tariff barriers worked out 
so disastrously, with American exports 


of automobiles, for example, dropping 
from 1,000,000 units in 1929 to 180,000 
in 1932, it seems only fair to at leas: 
give the opposite course a fair trial.” 
Mr. Graham said that the sale of 
2500 cars and trucks, out of an in- 
crease of more than 3000 units in our 
sales to Cuba and Belgium, since th. 
effective dates of our trade agreements 
with them, can be directly traced to th: 
stimulating effect of these agreements. 
In the case of Cuba, the industry’ 
sales of passenger cars were up 21! 
per cent and trucks 52 per cent for th: 
first eight months of 1935 compared 
with last year, while sales to all mar- 
kets during the same period were up 
26% and 4.4 per cent respectively. 


Current Steel Prices 
For Opening Quarter 


Pressure for Immediate 
Delivery Eases; Little 
Protective Buying Seen 


From the fact that there have been 
virtually no requests for postponing 
shipments of flat steels it is deduced 
that relatively little of the tonnage 
ordered by automotive consumers was 
placed by way of anticipating a pos- 
sible price advance. 

When the leading interest’s sheet mill 
subsidiaries announced that first quar- 
ter business would be booked at un- 
changed prices, it was thought that, 
so long as there was no price advan- 
tage in having anticipated January 
requirements, a good many buyers 
would try to have shipment of these 
deferred until after Jan. 2. That 
nearly all appear willing to take in 
the steel whenever ready for delivery 
by the mills is interpreted to indicate 
there was not as much protective buy- 
ing as had been thought at first. There 
is, however, with the exception of full- 
finished automobile sheets, somewhat 
less pressure for expediting deliveries. 

While both Detroit and Cleveland 
district finishing mills continue to 
operate at very close to capacity, the 
current week’s mild recession of about 
1% per cent in employed ingot capacity 
reflects a slight easing off in the steel 
demand as a whole. Reports of a 
price advance in cold finished steel 
bars proved to be unfounded. What 
happened was that one mill readjusted 
its base price and extras for chemical 
composition, leaving the net price vir- 
tually unaltered. Relatively little in 
the way of a price change is seen in a 
new discount card for nuts and bolts, 
to apply to first quarter business. 

Descriptions that have been taking 
a 75 per cent discount are advanced 
to a 70, 10 and 5 discount, which means 
a price increase of approximately only 
2% per cent. Descriptions on which 
the discount was 70 per cent, however, 
will carry a discount of only 65 and 
5 per cent, an advance of more than 10 
per cent in the net price. There is 
talk of the uncovering in the Detroit 
market of some sharply competitiv« 
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quotations on sheets and strip steel, 
this development being ascribed to the 
going into operation of several new 
continuous units. 


Pig lron—The leading steel interest is re- 
ported to be extending its operations in the 
merchant pig iron field. Up to a short 
time ago the output of its blast furnaces 
was entirely absorbed by steel-making af- 
filiates. Sales agents for blast furnaces 
report that consumers’ stocks are low 
and look for an active buying movement 
following the turn of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Aluminum—Quiet and steady 
tations for both primary and 
grades unchanged. 

Copper—Prices for copper and brass al- 
loys have been advanced %¢ per pound. 
Advances in the export market impart a 
somewhat bullish undertone to the mar- 
ket, with producers as well as holders in 
the ‘‘outside’’ market quoting electrolytic 
at 9%4¢, delivered Connecticut point. 

Tin—Announcement that the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee has recommended to 
the signatory governments a 90 per cent 
production quota for the first quarter of 
1936, as against the present quota of 80 
per cent, caused the market to turn easier, 
with spot Straits held at the beginning 
of the week at 503%¢. Ford Motor Com- 
pany was in the market for a carload of 
Straits, English or Banka. 

Cadmium—tThe price of cadmium has been 
advanced from 85¢ to $1.05 per pound. 


with quo- 
secondary 


Intelligent Application 
Of Driver Laws Urged 


More universal and intelligent ap- 
plication of drivers’ license laws, a 


greater degree of uniformity in the 
traffic laws of the nation and adherence 
to the minimum standards in building 
and marking highways were urged by 
Dr. Miller McClintock, director of the 
3ureau of Street Traffic Research, Har- 
in an address de- 


vard University, 


livered Wednesday at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. Doctor McClintock declared ob- 
servance of these suggestions would do 
much to reduce the toll of automobile 
accidents, adding that there is, how- 
ever, need for the preservation of safety 
factors through reasonable mainte- 
nance of vehicles which are widely 
abused by some operators. Doctor Mc- 
Clintock also urged the provision of a 
set of standards for keeping cars in 
proper mechanical condition. 

New officers elected by the A.S.A. 
board of directors were Dana D. Bar- 
num, president to succeed Howard 
Coonley and Wallace J. Falvey, vice- 
president succeeding F. E. Moskovics. 
J. C. Irwin was reelected chairman of 
the Standards Council, and F. M. 
Farmer, vice-chairman of same group. 


Favors Accident Publicity 


The publicity being given the terrific 
toll of casualties resulting from unsafe 
driving practices and hazards is de- 
cidedly helpful in itself, according to 
a statement of Vern R. Drum, president 
of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., and this 
publicity possesses even greater value 
from the fact that words are usually 
the forerunners of action. An aroused 
and concentrated interest on the part 
of the public, government officials and 
the automotive industry will eventually 
result in an improvement of traffic and 
car operating conditions, Mr. Drum 
said. 
















































































Professor E. W. Davis of the University of Minnesota check- 
ing the instrument board of the steel treadmill on which 


the new road surface is to be tried out. 


Two 1,000-pound 


wheels, one foot wide and six feet in diameter provide the 
moving -pavement, which moves at a speed of sixty miles 
an hour 
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Automotive Men Sit 
On Berry’s Council 


Dealers, Wholesalers, 
Tire Men Have Places 
On New Progress Body 


Three representatives of distributing 
groups within the automotive industry 
will sit upon the Council of Indus- 
trial Progress organized by Maj. 
George L. Berry, Coordinator for In- 
dustrial Cooperation, and formed out 
of the tumultuous meeting held in Wash- 
ington last Monday. These representa- 
tives are Thomas Glasgow, Glasgow- 
Stuart Co., Charlotte, N. C., equipment 
wholesalers; Martin J. Berry, Nationa] 
Association of Independent Tire Deal- 
ers, Baltimore, Md., and Jack Frost, 
general manager of the N.A.D.A. 

At a group meeting of distributing 
trades representatives following the 
general session and presided over by 
Mr. Glasgow, resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the general purpose of the 
conference. 

The Monday conference was punctu- 
ated with torrid exchanges of words 
between delegates and Major Berry, the 
lie passed and fisticuffs narrowly 
averted when the floor was denied some 
industrial representatives by the pre- 
siding officer. Further resentment 
flared when Major Berry circulated a 
13-point legislative program in striking 
similarity to that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. However, the major 
denied that this was the Government’s 
program and insisted it was merely a 
“suggestion.” 

After the Monday fiasco much doubt 
has arisen whether the planned council 
can be got together functionally. How- 
ever, the Coordinator has continued to 
insist that he will convene the council 
and in a statement issued Thursday 
said it will be “convened in a few days.” 

Major Berry said he believed he had 
the views of all industry and the im- 
portant trade associations upon the sub- 
ject of industrial cooperation. He said 
in his statement: “Trade associations, 
such as the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Chemical Alliance 
and others, which declined to attend the 
industry conferences, have written to 
me their frank and comprehensive con- 
clusions on many of the subjects which 
were expected to be the major topics 
of discussion had they been presented.” 


Air Transportation Gains 


Scheduled air lines operating in con- 
tinental United States carried 70,924 
passengers in October, 1935, according 
to reports to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce from the 24 operating companies. 
These lines flew 5,288,180 miles, carried 
488,019 lb. of express, and flew 28,787,- 
563 passenger miles during October. 
Increases over October, 1934, were: 
Passengers carried, 46 per cent; ex- 
press carried, 124 per cent, and pas- 
senger miles flown, 37 per cent. 
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The World 
On Wheels 4 





tae Es anil: at 


(Above) Ten-passenger Lockheed Electras, powered with Wasp, 
Jr., engines, now flying the airway between Chicago and Seattle 
which has been newly lighted for night flying 


(Right) A juvenile traffic school staged by the police de- 
partment for the children of the Miami Beach, Fla., 
elementary schools 


(Below) An all-metal, two-place plane, said to have 

110 mile cruising speed, developed by H. S. Camp- 

bell (foreground) of St. Joseph, Mo., has slotted 

ailerons and flaps. Ford V-8 motor drives a pusher 
propeller 


Wide World 


Various road and traffic signs shown recently at the Public 
Works, Roads and Traffic Exhibition in London 
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A 1903 Panhard Levassor of 15 hp. 

is made ready for the annual veteran 

ear run from London to Brighton. 

This car is said to still do 45 m.p.h. 
Cost £1650 when new 


Wide World 
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Greatly extended use of the railroads 
for the shipment of fully assembled 
automobiles from ‘the Detroit area to 
the Pacific Coast will undoubtedly fol- 
low any reductions in rail freight rates 
that result in costs comparable with 
those for the routings and facilities 
now used, according to James S. Mar- 
vin, manager of the traffic department 
of the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Discussion of rate reductions is 
under way at the present time, but 
there is no indication as yet of the 
size cut to be expected, Mr. Marvin 
said. 

Shipment of assembled cars by rail 
would replace use of trucks and the 
convoy system, he said. The automo- 
bile companies also make wide use 
of a combination rail-to-New York and 
boat-to-the-coast rate. The extent to 
which direct rail shipment would sup- 
plant this would depend on the amount 
of the freight rate reduction. The rate 
from Detroit to San Francisco is 
$4.65 per 100 pounds, and it is said 
that shippers using the combination 
routing have often saved as much as 
$1 per 100 pounds. The cost of the 
combination rate varies with the boat 
used, Mr. Marvin pointed out. 

The effect on the automobile busi- 
ness on the West Coast is the subject of 
speculation in other quarters. The pos- 
sibility is seen that reductions in the 
delivered price of cars there could be 
brought about with a _ substantial 
freight cost reduction. There is no 
reason to suppose that direct shipment 
from Detroit to the coast would inter- 
fere with the operation of branch as- 
sembly plants in Oakland, Los Angeles 
and other cities. 

There are several companies now 
assembling cars at such plants. Among 
them are Plymouth, Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Ford. The 
savings in sending knocked down auto- 
mobiles and parts for coast assembly 
is partly offset by the expense of main- 
taining the assembly lines there, but 
the advantages of spreading operations 
over a greater part of the country out- 
weigh any possible disadvantages, it 
is said. 


Palitz Leaves Commercial 


Credit; Have Ford 6% Plan 


The Commercial Credit Co. has an- 
nounced the resignation of Clarence 
Y. Palitz as one of its vice-presidents 
and as president of Credit Alliance 
Corporation, a subsidiary. Mr. Palitz 
has been elected president of The First 
Manhattan Corp., recently organized, 
and with which Commercial Credit 
Company has no connection. 

The company also has announced a 
nation-wide new 6 per cent plan for 
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Industry Studying Probable Results 
Of Lower RR Rates; May Affect Prices 





time payment financing of new Ford 
cars and trucks. The total finance 
charge is 6 per cent flat on the unpaid 
cash balance for 12 equal monthly pay- 
ments (increased or decreased by % 
of 1 per cent for each monthly pay- 
ment more or less than twelve), plus 
territorial manual rates for actual 
value fire, broad form theft, $50 de- 
ductible collision ($100 on certain 
models), and other accidental physical 
damage to the car. This plan is in no 
way connected with any plan of Uni- 
versal Credit Co. or Ford Motor Co. 





Cadillac Sales-Promotion 
Jobs to Upson, Rickenbaugh 


Don E. Ahrens, Cadillac general 
sales manager, has announced the ap- 
pointment of E. F. Upson as assistant 
general sales manager succeeding H. 
W. Peters, resigned. During the past 
five years Mr. Upson has been manager 
of the Cadillac Pacific Region with 
headquarters in San Francisco. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Upson is K. E. Gray, at 
present head of the Business Manage- 
ment Department at Cadillac. 

The appointment of R. L. Ricken- 
baugh as sales promotion manager to 
succeed W. C. Herring, who has taken 
over one of the large Cadillac dis- 
tributorships, also is announced. Mr. 
Rickenbaugh joined the Cadillac or- 
ganization in 1928. 





By-Lines 


By V. L. Ettiotr, comptroller, the At- 
lantic Refining Co., chairman, committee 
on uniform methods of oil accounting, the 
American Petroleum Institute, in “Execu- 
tives Service Bulletin,” published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “Inven- 
tory Valuation and Profits.” 


By Franxiin M. Recx, “Automobiles 
from Start to Finish,” published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. A biography 
of the motor vehicle for youthful readers. 

By Ernest N. SMITH, executive vice- 
president of the American Automobile 
Association, “How to Avoid Automobile 
Accidents and Death,” published by Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 


By Peter De Paoto, “Wall Smacker,” the 
saga of the speedway. Published by 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. 


By Warren L. Bassett, “Newspapers 
Waging Persistent Fight to Reduce Auto- 
mobile Fatalities.” Editor and Publisher, 
Nov. 30, 1935. 


By Epset B. Forp, president of Ford 
Motor Co., “The Motor Car of the Future 
—Manufacturer,” in Commercial Art and 
Industry, Nov., 1935. 

By Water Dorwin Teacue, American 
industrial designer. “The Motor Car of 


the Future—Designer,” in Commercial Art 
and Industry, Nov., 1935. 













Chilton Publications 
Blanket Motor Field 


From the presses of the Chilton 
Co., publishers of AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES, appeared this week first 
issues of Motor World Wholesale 
and a new Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal, spearheads of a publishing 
program which will enable the com- 
pany to serve with complete cover- 
age the automotive merchandising 
business. A third publication, Motor 
Age, to appear next week completes 
a trilogy of publications whose 
need in the industry was estab- 
lished beyond question by an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the 
Company in recent months. Thou- 
sands of man hours and $50,000 
were spent on what is believed to 
be the most comprehensive study 
of trends in automotive merchan- 
dising ever attempted by any insti- 
tution. 

The new publications (only the 
names are reminiscent of publica- 
tions of traditional service to the 
automotive industry) have been 
carefully tailored to the require- 
ments of a vocations division of 
automotive merchandising, as es- 
tablished by the Chilton Survey. 

The fields they will serve are 
divided as follows: 


Automobile Trade Journal, for 
automobile dealers exclusively. 
Editor: Don Blanchard. 

Motor Age, for independent re- 
pair shops. Editor: William 
K. Toboldt. 

Motor World Wholesale, for au- 
tomotive jobbers and distribu- 
tors. Editor: Leon F. Banigan. 


Facts from the Chilton Survey, 
of interest to all executives who sell 
through the merchandising divi- 
sions of the automotive industry, 
will appear in subsequent issues of 
this publication. 











Duty Reductions Small 
On Replacement Parts 


There is very little reduction on au- 
tomotive replacement parts as regards 
the new trade agreement between 
Canada and the United States which 
becomes effective January 1, 1936. The 
following gives an idea of present du- 
ties now in force and the revised to 
come into force shortly: 


Old New 
Per Cent Per Cent 
0 are 35 25 
Pe eon ceranseseee 27% 25 
Meare PPABS cx cccccss 30 25 
REST Te TTT 27% 25 
Ignition Parts ....... 30 25 
Brake Lining 
(Asbestos) ......... 25 22% 
Brake Lining 
‘yw eee 30 27% 
PE ho ake Page sae ae 35 25 
Fan Belts (Rubber) . 27% 25 
Gaskets (Copper & 
RMBOGIOE) coccnccece 30 24% 
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N. Y. Buses to Carry 
114,806,840 in Year 


Wilson, Phila. Mayor- 
Elect, Studies Problem 
of Eliminating Trolleys 


Some indication of the amount of 
money that will be spent in New York 
for the change-over from trolley lines 
to buses was seen in the statement of 
J. T. McCarthy, vice-president of the 
New York City Omnibus Corp., before 
W. G. Fullen, chairman of the Transit 
Commission, that the. company plans 
to spend $6,845,815 on such conversions. 
Ten street car lines are to be changed 
and three additional bus lines will be 
set up. 

The General Motors Corp. has re- 
ceived orders already for 201 forty- 
passenger buses and 285 thirty-two- 
passenger buses. Sixty-five of the 
large ones and 124 of the smaller have 
been delivered. Payment is to be made 
over a seven-year period. 

The Transit Commission has _ re- 
ceived estimates showing that 114,806,- 
840 passengers will be carried on 14 
routes in Manhattan during the first 
year of bus operation on those lines. 
The figures do not include several new 
routes just opened. 

The hearings were held in connection 
with the presentation of a financial set- 
up for the New York Railways system. 
The comprehensive plan would bind 
most of the city’s bus lines into a 
single system. 


Philadelphia will probably be the 
next big city to switch from trolley 
cars to buses if plans of SS. Davis Wil- 
son, mayor-elect, can be carried to con- 
clusion. Mr. Wilson, elected on a plat- 
form including revision of the city’s 
transit system, return of the five-cent 
fare and acquisition of the street rail- 
way system by the city, is now conduct- 
ing a survey of the problem. He is 
studying closely New York’s project 
and methods employed in other large 
centers where buses are used. 

Mr. Wilson already has appeared be- 
fore the City’s Council with a recom- 
mendation for condemnation of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. owned 
street car system. A maximum price 
of $100,000,000 has been suggested by 
the present Comptroller for the pur- 
chase of the system involving more 
than 600 miles of trackage and equip- 
ment. 

“This track mileage represents an in- 
vestment of about $20,000,000,” Mr. 
Wilson told an AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
representative this week. “To keep this 
trackage in any proper kind of repair, 
the annual appropriation should be in 
the neighborhood of four per cent, but 
in the past few years the appropriation 
has been about two per cent. This indi- 
cates an unsafe condition of the tracks. 
To bring them back to any proper kind 
of condition, even to 50 per cent effici- 
ency, would require an outlay of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 
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“T have authority from City Council 
to proceed with my plan for recondi- 
tioning the city’s transit system. I 
want to wipe out all these underliers, 
by paying them off, and return the 
streets to the city. Our transit prob- 
lems are of serious proportions and we 
can’t hope to make a change over 
night. My proposed plan covers a 10- 
year period.” 

Asked how he would put his bus 
plan into operation, Mr. Wilson said 
he did not plan to make a complete 
conversion at one time. 

“We probably will begin by chang- 
ing from trolleys to buses on, say, 
every third or fourth street,” Mr. Wil- 
son said. “From that point we will 
proceed with the plan until its con- 
summation is complete.” 

Mr. Wilson is arranging to have test 
runs, made through the city’s streets 
with various types of buses, simulating, 
as nearly as possible, actual traffic 
conditions. His present idea is to have 
large capacity buses, probably of the 
60-passenger type, for the peak hours 
and substitute smaller capacity vehi- 
cles for the in-between hours. 


Automotive Association 
Elections at ASI Show 


Reports from Atlantic City indicate 
the Automotive Service Industries Show 
held there during the past week was 
one of the most successful programs of 
its type ever held in this country. 

Many automotive service associations 
conducted annual conventions at the 
resort in conjunction with the show 
and announced elections of new officers. 
A list of new association officers fol- 
lows: 


National Standard Parts Association: 
President, John P. Muller, Fort Worth job- 
ber; Senior Vice-president, Leo F. Hun- 
derup, Van Norman Machine Tool Co.; 
Junior Vice-president, V. C. Hosselman, 
jobber, Lima, Ohio. New manufacturer 
directors: F. A. Miller, U. S. Asbestos 7 
vision of Raybestos- ‘Manhattan; H. 
Lightner, DeLuxe Products Corp.; A. c 
Darling, Borg-Warner Service Parts Co.; 
L. F. Woolman, Allen Electric and Equip- 
ment Co.; Robert D. Black, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. Jobber directors: W. P. Nash, 
Visalia, Cal.; V. C. Anderson, Chicago; R. 
L. Terry, Sioux City; V. C. Hosselman, 
Lima, Ohio; C. E. Prefontaine, Montreal. 

New Motor Equipment Wholesalers As- 
sociation officers: President, W. F. Wilker- 
son, Casper, Wyo.; Vice-president, G. N. 
Lockridge, Kansas City; Treasurer, A. W. 
Kleinschmit, Detroit; Secretary, S. O. Tre- 
land, Chicago. New directors: R. C. Sparks, 
Champaign, Ill.; E. O. Hunting, Denver, 
Col.; G. W. Huston, Wichita, Kan.; G. E. 
Johnson, Roanoke, Va.; H. Miller, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

New Motor Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation directors: J. M. Spangler, Na- 
tional Carbon Co.; A. L. Smith, Pyrene 
Mfg. Co.; H. L. Sharlock, Bendix Aviation; 
W. P. Ferris, Blackhawk Mfg. Co.; F. S. 
Wacker, Automotive Maintenance Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Thompson Promotes Alldredge 


Appointment of M. H. Alldredge as 
sales manager of Thompson Products, 
Inc., Michigan plant at Detroit, was 
announced by M. P. Graham, general 
manager. Mr. Alldredge, who was 
formerly assistant sales manager, suc- 
ceeds LeRoy J. Scott, resigned. 


_ for Aeronautics. 
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Motor Wagons for the Army 


One of the most interesting of Gen. 
Miles’ recommendations is that a force 
equal to one full regiment of twelve 
companies be equipped with bicycles 
and motor wagons. Such a plan would 
carry the wheel and motor wagon to a 
use in our army far beyond what is 
known in any other, proportionally to 
the whole force. 


—-THE HorRSELESS AGE, Dec., 1895. 


SAE Annual Meeting 
Tentative Program 


The Society of Automotive Engineers 
has announced the following tentative 
program for the annual meeting sched- 
uled for the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Jan. 13 to 17, 1936: 


‘Monday, Jan. 13— Transportation and 
Maintenance —- ‘The Operator’s Woes on 
Lubrication,’ F. L. Faulkner, Armour & o. 
Truck, Bus and Railcar—‘‘Trends in Auto- 
motive Alloy,’ A. E. White, University of 
Michigan; Student session—Demonst?: ation 
and talk on “‘The Story of Ethyl Gasoline,’ 
F. R. Speed, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Tuesday, Jan. 14—Traffic Safety—‘Cus- 
tomer Research,’’ H. G. Weaver, General 
Motors: ‘‘The Traffic Safety Problem,”’ Mil- 
ler McClintock, Harvard University. “has- 
sis—‘‘Suspensions,’’ W. R. Griswold, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. and ‘Air Springs—To- 
morrow’s Ride,’’ R. W. Brown, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Diesel Engine and Fuels 
and Lubricants—‘‘Cetane Rating and Diesel 
Fuels,’”’ P. H. Schweitzer and T. B. Hetzel, 
Pennsylvania State College; ‘‘Report of 
Volunteer Group for C. I. Fuel Research,” 

. B. Rendel, Shell Petroleum Corp. and 
“Diesel ain and Fancy,” J. R. 
MacGregor, Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Future Cs i with papers by 
A. M. Wolf, automotive consultant of New 
York; Herbert Chase, consulting engineer, 
New York; A. E. Northrup, Murray Corp. 
of America and W. B. Stout, Stout Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc. 


Wednesday, Jan. 14—Cylinder Wear 
“Cylinder Wear, Where and Why,” S. W. 
Sparrow and T. A. Scherger, Studebaker 
Corp.; ‘Diesel Engine Problems,” O. D. 
Treiber, Hercules Motor Corp. Passenger- 
Car Bodies—‘‘Problems of Radial Body De- 
sign,’’ E. L. Johnston, Stout Motor Car 
Corp.; “Body Construction of the Cord 
Front Wheel Drive,’ E. L. Allen, Auburn 
Automobile Co. Cylinder Wear—‘‘Aircraft- 
Engine Problems,” Robert Insley, United 
Aircraft Manufacturing Corp.; ‘‘The Effect 
of Gas Pressure on Piston Friction,’’ M. P. 
Taylor, formerly graduate student, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Pro- 
duction—“‘The Place of Die Casting in 
Automotive Design,” J. C. Fox, Doehler Die 
Casting Co.; ‘Custom Building Production 
Cars,’’ V. P. Rumley, Hudson Motor Car 
Co.; ‘Metallurgy of Transmission Gears 
R. Bs Schenck, Buick Motor Co. 


Thursday, Jan... 146—Engines—“‘Fuel Con- 
sumption, Alex Taub, Chevrolet Motor 
Co.; “Engine Roughness—Its Causes and 
Cure,” P. M. Heldt, AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES. Aircraft—“Everyman’s Airplane—A 
Development Toward Simpler Flying,” ! 
E. Weick, National Advisory Committee ©! 
Aeronautics; “Smart Airplanes for Dun 
Pilots,’’ Otto Kopper, Massachusetts |! 
stitute of Technology. Fuels and Lul 
cants and Passenger Car—‘‘Relation of lx- 
haust Gas Composition to Air-Fuel Rati: 
B. A. D’Alleva and W. G. Lovell, Genera 
Motors; ‘*Thermodynamics of Volume Dis 
tribution,” R. L. Sweigert, Georgia Schoo 
of Technology; Aircraft—‘Engine Nacel'cs 
and Propellers and Airplane Performan 
D. H. Wood, National Advisory Committee 
Dinner—Detroit Section, 
S.A.E. host to national society—Malco!m 
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Bingay, toastmaster; Peter Altman, chair- 
man; F. M. Zeder, Chrysler, speaker—‘*The 
Engineer—His Place in Management,”’ and 
w. B. Stout, president, and Ralph R. 
Teetor, president-elect. Presentation ot 
Daniel Guggenheim medal, Vincent Bendix 
Trophies, Wright and Manly Medals. 
Friday, Jan. 17 — Aircraft engine—‘‘Fuel 
Consumption: The Operators’ Viewpoint,” E. 
T, Allen, consulting aeronautical engineer; 
“Engine Possibilities and Devices for Ob- 
taining Best Fuel Economy,’’ R. W. Young, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. Aircraft En- 
gine—‘‘Eliminating Torsional Vibration in 
the Radial Aircraft Engine,’ E. S. Taylor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
“Carburetor Icing,’’ W. A. Hamilton, Trans- 
continental and Western Air., Inc. 





November Output 
(Continued from page 773) 


cember indicates production will cross 
the 4,000,000 mark during the coming 
week and final figures for the year 
should show the even millions exceeded 
by upward of 100,000 units. The re- 
cent A.M.A. estimate of 4,150,000 vehi- 
cles for 1935 assumes a December out- 
put of 395,000 units, a goal warranted 
by present rate of production. Some 
irregularity, however, may develop to- 
ward the year-end as plants generally 
lose a few days around holiday time, 
and in a few instances consideration is 
being given to closing for inventory 
during the week of New Years Day. 

Most plants overshot their original 
schedules last month and with some 
exceptions the heavy output has re- 
moved the pressure for new cars put on 
factories by their field organizations. 

A number of companies have brought 
their field stocks up to the desired level 
for this time of the year and have 
slackened their production pace slight- 
ly while watching the trend of retail 
sales. While manufacturing activity as 
a whole in the industry may show com- 
paratively little reduction, there is 
likely to be some let down in assembly 
operations next month. Employment 
will be maintained at a high level by 
concentrating on the building up of 
parts inventories, in line with the an- 
nounced policy of the industry and 
which employers are determined to 
carry out. 

A detailed summary of total pro- 
duction follows: 


November, 1935 ........... 406,000 
Os, SE so seksvossrees 283,334 
November, 1934 ........... 85,179 
Li Miomtms, 10065 .......... 3,751,787 
11 Months, 1934 ..:........ 2,713,645 
Company Reports 
Buick 


|, November domestic retail sales totaled 
13,333 ... 5091 within last 10 days of month 
-. . gain-over same month year ago 242 
ber cent... . Total 32,253 cars of 1936 model 
delivered since September announcement. 


Chrysler Corp. 


Reports factory shipments for January- 
ovember period of 739,856 units comparing 
vith 541,129 for same period of 1934... . 
‘epresents gain of 137 per cent. . .. All 
ines included, 


— et et > 


Chevrolet 
November production totals 108,876 units. 
. Exceeds previous record of any No- 
ember by more than 60,000 cars and trucks. 
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January-October Wholesale, Retail 
Financing Tops Entire Year of *34: 


Dealers continue to lean heavily upon 
floor planning to purchase sufficient 
cars with which to meet the retail de- 
mand, according to indications con- 
tained in the October report of the 
Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 
merce, on wholesale and retail financ- 
ing of automobiles. A summary of the 
reports of 456 identical companies re- 
porting to the bureau shows the Jan- 
uary-October wholesale financing dollar 
volume rose 33 per cent above that of 
the similar period last year and moved 
23 per cent above the total for the en- 
tire 12 months of 1934. 


The dollar volume of financing in 
the retail side of the business for the 
first 10 months of the year, like the 
wholesale division, transcended both 
the January-October period of 1934 and 
the entire year’s total. In the com- 
parable 10-month period the increase 
was 22 per cent and for the 10 months 
of this year compared with the whole 
of 1934 the gain was approximately 
8 per cent. These figures include both 
new and used cars and the unclassified 
grouping. 

Comparative figures are shown in the 
accompanying table. 





Retail Financing 








Total New Cars 

Wholesale Number Number 

Financing of Cars Amount PerCar of Cars Amount Per Car 
Sept., 1935 .. $41,318,194 229,302 $82,148,583 $358 85,395 $47,988,826 $562 
Oct., 1935 ... 78,577,367 221,655 78,903,776 356 76,411 44,024,207 576 
Sept., 1934 .. 56,848,511 190,236 70,303,368 370 80,653 44,599,299 553 
Oct., 1934 ... 46,495,841 196,440 71,501,317 364 80,003 44,130,425 552 
10 Mos., 1935. 1,112,021,466 2,621,338 960,111,912 366 1,077,880 592,409,419 550 
10 Mos., 1934. 838,807,078 2,122,813 788,827,020 372 935,672 515,651,988 551 
Total, 1934 .. 907,314,729 2,418,699 893,174,917 369 1,045,434 576,112,369 551 

Used Cars Unclassified 

Wholesale Number Number 

Financing of Cars Amount PerCar of Cars Amount Per Car 
J err 141,597 33,339,341 235 2,310 820,416 355 
<_< errr 142,827 33,992,779 238 2,417 886,790 367 
. * eee ee 106,057 24,452,047 231 3,526 1,252,022 355 
> Saree. 112,425 26,011,360 231 4,012 1,359,532 339 
oO arr 1,503,357 353,223,258 235 40,101 14,479,235 361 
2 Se arr re 1,146,601 258,766,322 226 40,540 14,408,710 355 
TN, WOE siccasudesacive 1,326,259 300,521,929 227 47,006 16,540,619 352 
Labor Turn-Over a minimum. Much depended upon the 
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both months. The variations in the vari- 
ous labor rates for these two months 
stayed well within a narrow three- 
point range. In August of this year, 
however, the lay-off rate particularly 
shot upward with considerable rapidity 
and the accession rate dropped to a 
low 4.00. Again the rates for August 
of 1934 closely paralleled those of the 
same month this year. However, with 
the advent of September a sudden 
check-mate appeared and the increase 
in lay-offs and total separations halted 
abruptly and the accession rate began 
moving upward with seven - league 
strides. The return of men to work 
in car factories continued into October 
as more plants got under way with 
1936 models. 

While it is obvious there must be a 
downward swing in the employment 
rolls at change-over periods, the im- 
portant thing in this year’s situation 
is that the period of lay-off for many 
workers was of much shorter duration 
than in previous years when the shut- 
downs came in the middle of the win- 
ter season. No contention has been 
made by the protagonists of the fall 
introduction plan that it will completely 
eliminate the employment peaks and 
valleys, but if the present year’s ex- 
perience can be a criterion it appears 
probable that lost time will be cut to 


public response to the advance intro- 
duction date. That response has now 
become a matter of record and proved 
that buying habits of 30 year’s stand- 
ing can be changed if the merchandise 
is in demand. 

It is probable that after factories 
have caught up with their present large 
banks of orders and are able to move 
on a more even production schedule 
that the accession rate will decline, but 
there is no particular evidence that the 
lay-off and separation rates will like- 
wise take such drastic down trends. 
Factory plans to build parts inventories 
after the car production rush subsides 
should prevent this to a considerable 
degree. 

Labor turn-over rates for October 
and September, this year, and October, 
1934, are shown in the accompanying 
table: 

Oct.,’35 Sept.,’35 Oct.,’34 


re 1.18 0.79 0.53 
Discharge ...... 0.29 0.13 0.16 
SS Sars 2.21 2.19 12.31 
Total Separation 3.68 3.11 13.00 
Accession ...... 17.46 10.32 5.31 


Cooper Succeeds Hicks 


A. C. MeCord, president of McCord 
Radiator & Mfg. Co., announces the 
appointment of James H. Cooper as 
works manager to succeed the late 
Frederick W. Hicks. Mr. Cooper en- 
tered the employ of the company in 
1910. 
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Vehicle Registration Rises 4.5% 
This Year; New York Leads States 


Registrations of motor vehicles dur- 
ing 1935 showed an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,154,000 units or 4.5 per 
cent over those registered during 1934. 
According to a preliminary survey 
made by AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 25,- 
984,385 cars, trucks and buses were 
registered during 1935 as compared 
with 24,830,410 during 1934. 

The increase was general throughout 
the country as in only one state is there 
shown a decrease and that is a frac- 
tion of one per cent so that final figures 
might show an increase in all states. 
Utah showed the greatest percentage 
gain of 31 followed by South Carolina 
with 23, Arizona 21, Montana 15 and 


Louisiana 13 per cent. 

New York maintained first place in 
registrations with 2,348,000 as against 
2,296,000 during 1934. California was 
second with 2,113,000 as compared with 
1,993,000 in 1934, followed by Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and 
Michigan in the order named, all with 
registrations well over the million 
mark. 

Passenger car registrations increased 
4.2 per cent from 21,492,945 in 1934 
to 22,406,353 during 1935. The increase 
in trucks was greater, 7.3 per cent, 
1935 showing 3,515,759 as against 3,- 
275,813 in 1934. Complete registration 
data by states follows. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations 


(As of Dec. 31, 1935 and 1934) 





Passenger Cars Trucks 


Buses Total Motor Vehicles |Per Cent 


el Change 





1935 1934 


1934 


1935 0ver 
1935 1935 1934 


1934 1934 





202,218) 190,344 


79,515 
169, 000 
1,876, 192 
238,318 
304, 032 
44,751 
162,551 


Connecticut.......... 
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District of Columbia. . 


Kentucky............ 
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Massachusetts 
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Minnesota........... 

Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey.......... 
New Mexico 
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Rhode Island 


Washington.......... 
West Virginia (d) 
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a—For fiscal year ending September 30. 

b—Includes Taxicabs. 

+—Included with Passenger Cars. 

t—Included with Trucks. 

d—For fiscal year ending June 30. . 

e~-Not comparable—1934 for a six month period. 
1935 for a twelve month period. 





G. R. Woods Appointment 


H. Van Der Horst of the Ingenieurs- 
bureau “Lemet Chromium,” Hilversum, 
Holland, announces the appointment of 
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George R. Woods, New York City, as 
American representative for their 
chrome hardening processes and pat- 
ents. 





Diesel Powered Dodge 
Truck Denied by Burke 


J. D. Burke, Dodge truck sales 
manager, told AUTOMOTIVE INDUs- 
TRIES that there is no truth in the 
report that Dodge will offer its 
own Diesel motor for Dodge trucks 
within 30 days. Mr. Burke said 
that Dodge doesn’t even sell a 
chassis for a Diesel motor, but has, 
of course, been experimenting for 
years on a Diesel engine. 











U.S. Second in World 
Air Record Standing 


From first place in the number of 
air records held, the United States has 
slipped back into second place during 
the past two months, according to the 
National Aeronautic Association. Re- 
ports received from the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale, in Paris, 
the organization sanctioning world air 
records, of which the National Aero- 
nautic Association is the representa- 
tive in the United States, show that 
our losses were to Italy, which has 
gone ahead to third place, and to 
Poland. 

The present standing of the nations, 
and the records they hold, is as fol- 
lows: France, 39; United States, 37; 
Italy, 28; Germany, 8; and Poland, 8. 
Poland’s victory in the Gordon Bennett 
Balloon races last September cost us 
two records. Italy took from the 
United States six airplane speed rec- 
ords, and two from Germany. 


Gauge Dec. Fuel Demand 
At 32,750,000 Barrels 


Estimated demand for motor fuel in 
continental United States for Decem- 
ber, 1935, is 32,750,000 barrels. This 
represents an increase of about 7 per 
cent over the published demand figure 
for December, 1934.. It is believed that 
the published demand figure for Decem- 
ber, 1934, was slightly below the “nor- 
mal” demand or the amount actually 
consumed, due to abnormally high ship- 
ments in October and November being 
held over by jobbers and retailers for 
December consumption, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Actual con- 
sumption of motor fuel in December, 
1935, may not exceed that in December, 
1934, by more than 5 per cent. 
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Neeley in New Post 


W. H. Neeley, formerly managing 4i- 
rector of Graham-Paige Motors, Ltd., 
of Canada, has been made director of 
distribution for the Detroit corporation, 
according to announcement by Robert 
C. Graham, executive vice-president. 
The appointment is in line with a gen- 
eral expansion program now being car- 
ried out in connection with the produc- 
tion of 1936 Graham cars, Mr. Graham 
said. 
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GM’s Show Month Sales Top Records 
Of All Previous Januarys, Novembers 


Total sales by the General Motors 
Corp. for November exceeded any pre- 
vious November and also topped any 
previous January, which has always 
been show month prior to this year. 
November shows are credited for the 
sales gain. 

In addition, General Motors’ figures 
clearly indicated a strong retail de- 
mand and showed dealer field stocks are 
still being held to subnormal levels. 
Sales to domestic dealers in November 
only exceeded sales to consumers by 
10,990 units, a considerable reduction 
from October’s inventory of 29,180 
units. 

Taking the total sales of the com- 
pany to all dealers here and in Canada, 
together with overseas shipments, as 
something of a production index, Gen- 
eral Motors production in November 
topped that in October by 43 per cent, 
the same as A.M.A. members’ produc- 
tion did, and General Motors’ Novem- 
ber output exceeded January, 1929, the 
previous show month record, by 43 per 
cent, against 10 per cent for A.M.A. 
members. General Motors’ sales to do- 
mestic dealers and domestic consumers 
in November also exceeded the best 
previous January, 1928, by wide mar- 
gins. 

Comparison of November sales with 
last November on a percentage basis 


Nov., 

1935 

Sales t6 TU. BH. Geakere. ....6.0066500. 147,849 
Sales to U. S. consumers.......... 136,859 
Change in dealer inventories..... +10,990 
Canada and Overséas sales...... 34,905 
World sales 182,754 


gives an inaccurate picture, since there 
were no new cars a year ago. This is 
the second set of new models for 1935, 
as the 1935 model shows were held in 
January. 

Sales to consumers in the United 
States were 136,859 cars and trucks, 
against 68,566 in October and 62,752 a 
year ago. January, 1928, sales were 
80,582 units. Such sales for 11 months 
were 1,156,798, against 885,963 in 1934. 

Sales to dealers for November were 
147,849, against 97,746 in October and 
39,048 a year ago. Sales in January, 
1928, were 96,845 units. For 11 months 
sales were 1,220,924, against 931,150 in 
1934. 

Total sales to all dealers here and 
abroad were 182,754, against 127,054 in 
October and 61,037 in 1934. In Janu- 
ary, 1929, sales were 127,580 units. 
Sales for 11 months were 1,529,990, 
against 1,198,853 last year. 

General Motors also announced that 
its overseas sales for November were 
22,737 units, a gain of 16.7 per cent 


over October and of 39.4 per cent over 


November, 1934. For 11 months such 
sales were 258,283 cars and trucks, a 
gain of 26.5 per cent over sales of 
204,135 units in the 1934 period. Sales 
were the best since 1929. 

Comparative figures are shown in the 
tabulation below: 


Oct., Nov., 11 Mos., 11 Mos., 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
97,746 39,048 1,190,924 931,150 
68,566 62.752 1,156,798 885,963 
+ 29,180 —23,704 + 34,126 +-45,187 
29,308 21,989 339,066 267,703 
127,054 61,037 1,529,990 1,198,853 





British Motor Exports 
Register Big Increase 


While motor vehicle imports into 
Great Britain during the first 10 
months of this year increased only 
slightly over the 1934 figures, there 
was a very considerable jump in ex- 
ports, according to British government 
figures. Imports of passenger cars for 
October, 1935, amounted to 582 units, 
valued at £120,182, against 840 units, 
valued at £129,324 in October, 1934; 
during the first 10 months of this year, 
imports of passenger cars amounted 
to 10,942 units, valued at £1,727,009, 
compared with 9095 units, valued at 
£1,896,119 during the same period of 
the preceding year. Commercial vehicle 
imports during the period amounted 
to 283 units, valued at £51,811, against 
250 units, valued at £34,031 the year 
before. Chassis imports were 2605, 
against 2008, valued this year at £303,- 
505, against £233,138. Parts to the 
value of £1,105,713 were imported dur- 
ing the 10 months’ period, compared 
with a value of £895,649 in the same 
period last year. 
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During the first 10 months of 1935, 
British passenger car exports rose to 
37,275 units, against 28,591, and were 
valued at £4,613,287 this year, against 
£3,986,248 last. Total exports of Brit- 
ish automotive products amounted to 
£9,895,975 during the first 10 months 
this year, compared with £9,316,033 in 
the same period last year. 





Eugene Bournonville 


Eugene Bournonville, who introduced 
the oxyacetylene welding process in 
this country in 1904, died recently in 
Jersey City. He secured the rights to 
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the Fouché system of welding and 
formed the Davis-Bournonville Com- 
pany, Jersey City, which was later 
taken over by the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Company. After disposing of 
his rights in the Davis-Bournonville 
Company Mr. Bournonville became in- 
terested in rotary valve engines, to the 
development of which he devoted many 
years of his life. Mr. Bournonville was 
born in Belgium in 1863 and came to 
the United States in 1884. 





CCC Spent $29,375,938 
For Trucks, Etc., in 6 Mos. 


Heavy equipment purchased for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps between 
April 1 and Nov. 1, 1935, included ap- 
proximately 25,000 trucks, 1733 trac- 
tors and 1145 tractor trail builders, 
according to Robert Fechner, director 
of Emergency Conservation Work. 
The trucks, tractors and tractor trail 
builders were included in a table set- 
ting forth the major items of heavy 
equipment acquired for CCC use since 
April 1. The total cost of the enumer- 
ated items was $29,375,938.60. The 
items and quantities of heavy equip- 
ment purchased follow: 





General trucks (Army) .............- 3,975 
ee. MUD 500s000000540000006 9,517 
Pe Ce eheises  sevewetesadud 8,533 
I ek aos abc bemasee 2,994 
DT Gkttaciabes seve sss cebaceae 520 
LAE DRAUOMBOE CBFS 2c cc ccccscvccece 546 
DEE RS chncdadnebted 050 04404000000 1,733 
“TUMOCOE GERETOUIIROED 2 occ ceccccveccece 1,145 
i. eC BRAS rere toe 1,247 
CED xicbaddbdewendasosteneucua 37 
RB a ee 1,066 
CE ante caweks dextacdoandaus 1,053 
ee ree 338 
Power shovels and draglines......... 135 
Cy WD - k.0-0.000 505050000 60040% 303 
PE Waticeecesdevekesdsadeessaee 55 
nas wn aw kare bes waa aan 36 
DEE. be huwnadnnsn0ds ob 5004690009K00 51 
DCE Kd cicdbeceeébiwbentanwenens 551 
en A. si.ctabadeaceeneansseeeneee 248 
CD BON DUCBIG so occccccccccvees 110 
ED 55405 54630540500000 So aR 981 
DE) S6661Rb cscs aR Keb odes saaeos OES OS 118 
EE rene ke os hike ae anew ena anes 16 
SD ‘cic cdeteneseeeced 15 
Well drilling rigs 5 
ee TE. SGeheyeavasckdawceesnekess 220 





Public Interest in Cord 
Shown by Mail Requests 


Auburn has received 7639 mail re- 
quests for information on the new 
Cord since the November introduction 
of the car, according to Roy H. Faulk- 
ner, Auburn president. From the 15 
automobile shows at which the Cord 
was exhibited Mr. Faulkner said the 
company had obtained 3609 prospects, 
and that only 14.5 per cent of that 
number were from owners of higher 
priced automobiles. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
National Motor Boat Show, New York, 
Jan, 17-25 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, Automobile 
BE stan esenten Jan. 31-Feb. 9, 1936 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
S.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
Jan. 13-17, 1936 
American RoadWuilders Assoc., Cleve- 
WE 6.000 esd0d00b00~0nneed0e% Jan, 20-24 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Annual 
Meeting, Washington ....... April 27-30 
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The Horizons of Business 


The More Abundant Life 


r \HE Schechter decision proved 

.a knockout blow for the NRA. 

At the time the latter was suf- 
fering seriously from a combination 
of ailments, red tape, conflicts of in- 
terest, inter-code disputes and bu- 
reaucracy. These would certainly 
have proved fatal in the end if the 
merciful decision of the Supreme 
Court had not intervened. One vex- 
atious principle of the NRA, to wit, 
that purchasing power is increased 
in the aggregate by a forced rise in 
wages and reduction in working 
hours, remains to plague the busi- 
ness world. As a theory it is alto- 
gether too attractive for certain 
groups, to be abandoned without a 
struggle. 

A Debate 


The Brookings Institution re- 
cently published the fourth of a 
series of studies on the national 
income which has provoked the 
friends of this exalted fallacy. The 
B. I. comes to the conclusion that 
the only way to increase national 
income in the long run is to lower 
the cost and raise the volume of 
production. Messrs. Wallace and 
Green, respectively of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
American Federation of Labor, im- 
mediately dictated indignant re- 
joinders. They are joined by Stuart 
Chase, publicist and reputed author 
of the phrase “New Deal,” as a sort 
of amicus curiae at the court of 
public opinion. On the other side 
supporting the findings of the 
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Brookings Institution are Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, 
Walter Teagle of Standard Oil and 
Colby M. Chester of General Foods. 

The issue may be examined first 
as an expression of interest by the 
disputants on either side, and sec- 
ondly as a question of logic and 
fact. 


Private and Public Interest 


We have no evidence for believ- 
ing that Messrs. Green, Wallace 
and Chase are any more or less al- 
truistic than Messrs. Sloan, Teagle 
and Chester. It is a waste of time 
to try to prove that any of the par- 
ties engaged in the argument is 
insincere or fails to reveal an ade- 
quate and disinterested affection 
for mankind. It is the task of the 
citizen on the side lines to discover 
the interest of each party, to take 
the service of that interest for 
granted, to discount the conten- 
tions which that interest dictates 
and finally to discover—this is the 
citizen’s paramount duty—if the 
service of that interest is compati- 
ble with public welfare. Of course, 
both parties profess a controlling 
solicitude for the public welfare. 
Let’s accept that as an expression 
of courtesy and tact on the part of 
the debaters and get to work. 


The Interest of a Labor Leader 


Mr. Green makes a living by 
serving as_ labor’s_ professional 
spokesman. He retains his job by 
constantly proving his own indis- 





pensability to the working man. 
Clearly, if enough workers should 
suspect that their wages might be 
just as high, their hours just as 
short and working conditions just 
as satisfactory without the Greens, 
the Lewises or the Hillmans, these 
gentlemen would have to seek other 
occupation. If the workers should 
ever conclude that their standard 
of living was the resultant of the 
government’s immigration policy, 
the intelligent application of capi- 
tal by management, the efficiency 
of technological processes and the 
country’s abundant natural re- 
sources, they might cease their 
periodic tributes to labor organ- 
izations. This would result in dis- 
tressing, specific unemployment. 
Mr. Green cannot admit that a 
higher standard of living, a rising 
real income for the worker can re- 
sult from more efficient methods of 
production, greater freedom for 
management and a reduction in the 
cost of production. This would be 
tantamount to a request for dis- 
charge. 

A general condition affecting 
workers and consumers such as a 
reduction in cost which benefits all 
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Further increases in general business 
were registered last week. Retail trade was 
higher, ranging from 8 to 20 per cent above 
that in the preceding week. Christmas buy- 
ing has been progressing well, and holiday 
wholesale orders in several divisions were 
20 to 25 per cent above those in the cor- 
responding period last year. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced that in- 
dicated industrial production for the fourth 
quarter of this year will be the largest for 
the period since 1929. 


Power Production Tops 1934 


Production of electricity by the electric 
light and power industry in the Unite 
States during the week ended November 3! 
was 11.5 per cent above that in the cor- 
responding period last year. 
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is at once disparaged by Mr. Green. 
It is necessary—arguing from in- 
terest—for Mr. Green and every 
other professional labor leader to 
be able to point to a dollar in Jack’s 
pay envelope and say, “That’s there 
because I fought for it. You got it 
because I made your boss give it 
to you.” If such efforts on the part 
of Mr. Green raise costs which in 
turn restrict general consumption, 
Mr. Green can hardly be expected 
to subordinate his interest in his 
job to the general good. We cannot 
score Mr. Green for preferring his 
own interest. We must check him 
when that interest does not har- 
monize with general progress. To 
raise the cost of production, to re- 
strict the output of goods by pre- 
mature reduction in working hours 
is definitely anti-social. It reduces 
the consumable income of the com- 
munity and in the end injures the 
very workman who was marked as 
the beneficiary. 


Crop Control 


It is natural for Mr. Wallace to 
protest when someone condemns 
deliberate scarcity and asserts that 
the more abundant life is not pos- 


Car Loading Drops 


Railway freight loadings during the week 
ended November 30 totaled 570,427 cars, 
which marks a decline of 76,076 cars below 
those in the preceding week. The decline, 
however, was partly due to the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. The current figure showed an 
increase of 82,242 cars above that a year 
ago and a rise of 70,831 cars above that two 
years ago. 

Farm Prices Firm 


The farm price index on November 15 
Stood at 108, as compared with 109 a month 
earlier and 101 a year ago. The current 
decline was the result of sharp decreases in 
the prices of corn, hogs, and wheat, which 
than offset the several advances. 
was a slight decline in the index 
of the prices of commodities that farmers 


more 
There 


More Lumber in Process 
“here was an increase of 5 per cent in 
hew orders booked at the lumber mills 
during the week ended November 23. Pro- 
tion increased 1 per cent, but shipments 


= 


were 7 per cent lower. 
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sible unless we provide more abun- 
dant goods—including meat and 
bread. For Mr. Wallace has been 
supervising the control of farm 
production and this has resulted in 
short crops and higher prices. The 
Secretary of Agriculture can ad- 
vance a fine and perhaps vital dis- 
tinction between controlled output 
of farm products and the shorter 
hours and higher wages which the 
A. F. of L. unremittingly urges. 

Mr. Wallace is defending inde- 
pendent producers who incur def- 
inite costs in raising their crops. 
He may argue that conditions which 
enable them to recover costs even 
though they are not uniform and 
not ascertainable are socially de- 
sirable. The community has no 
right to expect the farmer to labor 
and assume the risks of manage- 
ment without proper compensation. 
The question here is not one of 
higher costs and restricted output. 
Is it the duty of the government to 
assure reasonable profit margins 
to a selected group of producers? 
We must grant that Mr. Wallace’s 
interest, unlike that of Mr. Green, 
may be compatible with the public 
interest. 


Oil Production Steady 


Average daily crude oil production for the 
week ended November 30 amounted to 2,- 
820,450 barrels, as against 2,839,950 barrels 
for the preceding week and 2,372,700 barrels 
for a year ago. 


Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices during the week ended 
December 7 stood at 84.6, as compared with 
84.5 the week before and 84.3 two weeks 
before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the Federal 
Reserve banks for the week ended December 
4 showed a decline of $1,000,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills. Holdings of bills bought 
in the open market and of government 
securities remained unchanged. Money in 
circulation rose $23,000,000, and monetary 
gold stocks increased $135,000,000. Excess 
member bank reserves on December 4 
totaled $3,180,000,000, which is a new high 
record. 


By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


The Interest of Big Business 


We come to the opposition, the 
men who direct three of America’s 
industrial giants, General Motors, 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and General Foods. There 
is no point in drenching these men 
with saccharine altruism. Suffice it 
to say that they are successful. A 
successful corporate executive must 
be able to show profit. He may re- 
quire other qualifications. How- 
ever superb these other qualifica- 
tions may be, he will hardly be re- 
garded as a successful executive if 
his company operates continuously 
in the red. It is no disgrace to 
admit profit as the most important 
motive of enterprise. Is that mo- 
tive socially salutary? 

If the skill of management and 
the courage of ownership seeking 
greater immediate material reward 
produces more, better and cheaper 
mousetraps, then the pursuit of 
such reward is eminently compat- 
ible with general welfare. These 
three corporations have been dis- 
tinctly successful in cutting the 
cost and therefore the price of es- 
sential items of consumption. The 
automobile industry throughout its 
history has sought better cars at 
lower cost. As a result, millions of 
citizens in modest circumstances 
enjoy the use of a vehicle which 
royal prerogative could not com- 
mand within the memory of most 
of the living. This is a contribu- 
tion to higher living standards 
which the pursuit of profit made 
possible. It could never have been 
realized if the guiding principle 
of automotive leadership had been 
higher costs. 
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Selective Lighting of Highways Would 


by Joseph Geschelin 


Detroit Technical Editor, 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


HAT highway safety is amenable 
to scientific investigation is 
strikingly illustrated by a survey 
conducted recently by the Nela Park 
engineering department of General 
Electric. A digest of authoritative data 
taken from the records of state high- 
way departments and casualty under- 
writers indicates that the lighting of 
only 50,000 miles—a small percentage 
of the improved highways in America 
—would save every year not less than 
5000 lives, 50,000 injuries, and 100,000 
cases of property damage. 

What causes highway accidents— 
traffic? weather? speed? darkness? Ac- 
cording to the Nela Park study, “Three 
winter months show, for New York 
State, a reduction of one-third both in 
traffic and in day accidents, but a dou- 
bling of night fatalities when compared 
with three summer months. This is fur- 
ther evidence that weather, traffic, 
speed are not in themselves the cause 
of the mounting toll of accidents. Fa- 
tigue, drinking, carelessness, all doubt- 
less play a part in the greater hazard 
at night, but darkness, lack of visibil- 
ity, is the major difference in the night 
condition.” 

Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, director of 
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the lighting research laboratory at Nela 
Park, in a recent monograph entitled, 
“Seeing and Highway Safety,” makes 
this striking statement, “If the courts 
would render decisions involving high- 
way accidents and transgressions, based 
upon the available knowledge of the 
new science of seeing, convictions 
would scarcely be possible, excepting for 
downright carelessness.” 

In a recent interview with Dr. 
Luckiesh at Nela Park, the writer was 
impressed with the findings of this 
group of scientists in the realm of see- 
ing. Seeing is not, as popularly con- 
sidered, vision, but is tangible work 


imposed upon the whole body and 
nervous system by the action of looking, 

This, at first, was a theory proposed 

by Dr. Luckiesh. Then it was followed 
by a long period of scientific research, 
the development of special apparatus, 
and the accumulation of over a million 
observations of data, so as to reduce the 
probable error. Out of this amazing 
project came these conclusion: 

—that the human _ seeing-machine 
does work in seeing; 

—that nervous energy is expended to 
the extent that fatigue as measured 
by muscular tension varies inverse- 
ly with visibility, increasing as 
visibility declines and decreasing 
as visibility improves; 


—that poor visibility also affects 
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Fig. 1. Daytime view of 
a section of highway in 
Ohio. Incandescent sys- 
tem installed by Nela 
Park engineers in coop- 
eration with the Ohio 
State Highway Depart- 
ment 
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(Save Many Lives, Nela Study Indicates 


heart action to a measurable de- 
gree. 

Thus we learn that poor visibility, 
light and shadow, glar* trom head- 
lights or street lights, glare from the 
sides, and other extraneous factors im- 
pose a strain on the car operator and 
produce definite fatigue which detracts 
largely from his ability to drive safely. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is 
in driving through fog or sleet where 
one feels an increasing tension mani- 
fested by gripping more tightly on the 
steering wheel and finally a feeling 
bordering on exhaustion after the long 
trip is over. 

In the opinion of the scientists at 
Nela Park, the answer lies in adequate 
highway lighting. This comprehends 








Table 1 


Location: U. 
Cleveland Public Square. 


ing to 27 ft. on hill. 


Shoulders: Graveled clay and seeded on level portions; six-inch curb 
on hill and Chagrin River bridge approach. 

Camera: In center of driving lane and 5 ft. above pavement. 

Obstacles: Pedestrian at 550 ft. and cars at 300 ft., 800 ft., and 1100 ft. 


from camera. 


over the pavement. 





S. Route No. 422 near Chagrin Falls, 15 miles S. E. of 

Length, one mile. 

Pavement: 6-year-old concrete with premolded expansion joint fillers 
and some bituminous patch areas. 


Lighting: Forty experimental reflectors of a basically new design fabri- 
cated from Alzak aluminum, equipped with 4000-lumen incandescent 
lamps and mounted 25 ft. high, 125 ft. apart, and extending 5 ft. out 


Nominal width 20 ft., increas- 








not only sufficient illumination—of a 
higher order than anything known to 
present practice—but the proper dis- 
tribution of light so as to avoid shad- 











(Left) Another typi- 
cal relation between 
day and night acci- 
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system, showing that 
the increase in the 
general trend is due 











entirely to accidents 
at night 
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Fig. 2. Night view of 
same section of road as 


shown on _ preceding 
page, traffic conditions 
duplicated. New  sys- 


tem of highway light- 
ing provides adequate 
illumination and_re- 
duces glare from on- 
coming headlights 
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ows; also lllumination at the edge of 
the road, and shielding of the light 
source so as to minimize the effect of 
glare. 

That a practical and economical so- 
lution is at hand is demonstrated by a 
one-mile stretch of model highway 
which has been lighted by a new incan- 
descent system installed by Nela Park 
engineers in cooperation with the Ohio 
State highway department. Fig. 1 
shows a portion of this model installa- 
tion by daylight; Fig. 2 shows the same 
stretch at night. We drove over this 
stretch a number of times at nightfall 
and found that it could be safely driven 
without headlights. In fact, many 
drivers are in the habit of switching 
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Table 2 


ACCIDENTS ON RURAL HIGHWAYS 


Night fatalities, 1934 


(One-third of all traffic fatalities) 


Night injuries, 1934 


Proportion of night accidents to total 


Proportion of night traffic to total 


Relative accident hazard per vehicle mile, night to day 
Relative fatality rate per accident, night and day 


118,000 








to city lights or parking lights as they 
enter this portion of the highway. An- 
other interesting fact is that the light- 
ing system tones down the effect of 
glare from oncoming headlights most 
effectively. 

Although this lighting system has 
not yet been tooled up for production, 
it is commercially practical, and no 
doubt could be placed in production 
when there is sufficient demand from 
the state highway departments. 

Three outstanding features account 
for the great gain in seeing and safety 
with the new Nela Park system: 

(1) The proportion of light reaching 
the pavement and shoulders is 
more than doubled as compared 
with former equipments. 

Glare is suppressed by complete- 
ly shielding the light sources to 
approximately 10 degrees below 
the horizontal, largely obviating 
the interference with seeing 
which has wasted as much as 
one-half of the illumination. 
The road surface presents an al- 
together higher order of uni- 
formity of brightness, free from 
areas of low visibility. 

For the consideration of those who 
may have to do with evaluating the 
virtues of the investment in adequate 
lighting equipment, the following facts 
gathered at Nela Park may be of real 
help: 

1. The graphs shown on the preced- 
ing page, indicate that accidents are in- 
creasing alarmingly in total number 
and severity, but all the increase is at 
night. 

2. Analyses for California, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island confirm the 
slightly downward trend in accidents 
by day and the sharp increase by night. 

3. Accident experience on represen- 
tative lighted highways shows that on 

Two New York installations, after 
lighting, Day accidents increased 
9.7 per cent; night accidents de- 
creased 36.4 per cent; 

Bay Shore Highway, California, 
after lighting, Night accidents 
decreased 40 per cent; 

One of some sixty installations in 
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New Jersey: relative accident rate, 
night to day, on lighted section, 84 
per cent; relative accident rate, 
night to day, on the nearby dark 
roads, 330 per cent; 

Two New York installations, after 
reducing standard of lighting, 
Night accident rate increased 37 
per cent; 

Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, 
after discontinuing lighting, Night 
accident rate increased 144 per 
cent, 


What might be the outlay for safety 
on the highways through effective 


lighting? Here are some pertinent fr- 
ures from Nela Park: 

Investment in 50,000 miles of main 
highways at $50,000 a mile, &: 
500,000,000; 

Initial cost of installing lighting 
proportion of highway cost, 5 ‘o 
6 per cent; 

Annual economic loss per mile from 
preventable Night accidents on 
such highways, $6,000; on 50,000 
miles, $300,000,000. 

Here then is an engineering approach 
and a scientific solution for an impor- 
tant part of the highway traffic prob- 
lem. It has state-wide and nation-wide 
implications. If human life is impor- 
tant; if a solution of the highway acci- 
dent problem is important, then the 
weight of public opinion should be di- 
rected at this tangible element of the 
problem. 


.Considering the current trend in 
Federal expenditures, particularly that 
awe-inspiring fund of $4,000,000,000, 
it might be well worth while to consider 
the shifting of a small part of the fund 
to an investment in highway safety. 
Certainly it’s worth some 
thinking. 


serious 





Effects of Inert Gases on Explosions 


TUDIES of the effects of inert gases 

on explosions of carbon monoxide 
and oxygen are of value because they 
yield information concerning both the 
mechanism of the explosive process it- 
self and the action of the inert portion 
of the charge in the cylinder of an 
internal-combustion engine. Such 
studies have been carried out at the 
National Bureau of Standards by 
photographing on a moving film the 
explosions of various mixtures of car- 
bon monoxide, oxygen, and water, to 
which either argon or helium had been 
added in known amount. Soap bubbles 
were filled with the explosive mixtures 
and ignition was accomplished by a 
spark at the center. In such a container 
the expansion upon burning takes place 
at constant pressure, and the photo- 
graphic records yield the speed of 
flame, both in space and relative to the 
explosive mixture, and the ratio of the 
volumes occupied by the gases before 
and after burning. 

For the particular gas mixtures 
which were investigated the results 
show that: (1) With the possible ex- 
ception of He in small amounts, the 
addition of inert gas always produces 
decreased flame speed and expansion 
ratio; (2) like volumes of argon and 
helium have very different effects upon 
flame speed, but practically the same 


effect upon expansion ratio; and (3) 
the difference in the effect of these two 
gases upon flame speed is independent 
of the ratio of carbon monoxide to 
oxygen. 

More experimental evidence is needed 
to complete the picture of the action 
of inert gases in an exploding mixture, 
but at present it seems reasonable to 
expect that this action will prove to 
be a function of the heat capacity of 
the inert gas and the mean distance 
traveled by its molecules between suc- 
cessive collisions. 


Grease Consumption 
for Chassis Lubrication 


CCORDING to a survey made by 

the Department of Statistics of 
the American Petroleum Institute in 
1934, the consumption of grease fo 
chassis lubrication may be estimated a! 
1.56 lb. per 100 gal. of gasoline cor- 
sumed. From this Ralph E. Matthews 
of the Battenfeld Grease and Oil Co1 
poration, who read a paper on lubrica' 
ing greases: at the recent meeting 
the institute, came to the conclusi 
that the present consumption of grease 
for automotive lubrication in th 
United States is well over 200,000,000 
Ib. per year. 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Animal Analogies 
For 1950’s Cars 


HAT will be the form of 

the motor car of 1950? 
This sounds like an, academic 
question, but another way of 
looking at it is that the answers 
have considerable bearing on the 
engineering which goes into cars 
for 1937 and 1988, many of 
which are already in laboratory 
production. 

Edsel Ford and Walter Dor- 
win Teague, as manufacturer 
and designer, wrote answers for 
the November issue of Commer- 
cial Art and Industry, which cir- 
culates on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Ford believes that some 
form of streamlining especially 
adapted to the automobile will 
come into vogue, and that a com- 
bination of vehicle and highway 
engineering will enable the aver- 
age motorist to drive with com- 
parative safety at 75 m.p.h. He 
notes the interest of engineers 
in rear-engine designs and 
points to one design [Stout 
Scarab?] which has a_ body 
“bulbous in front, tapering to- 
ward the rear, with the sides 
shaped at the bottom into a 
distinct flare, like the sides of 
a bell,” finding it “difficult to 
believe that it would receive 
general acceptance with the mot- 
oring public today.” 

Mr. Teague is an integrator 
and visualizes “an abandonment 
of the separate frame-and-body 
type of construction for a uni- 
fied design of the truss type, 
now used tentatively in certain 
cars. Passenger comfort will 
be the chief consideration in de- 
sign of future bodies, he thinks, 
and good taste will compel the 


elimination of all those moldings 
and chrome-plated ornaments 
“now hung on our cars like 
beads on a Zulu chief.” 

“The natural line of prog- 
ress,” he concludes, “is toward 
a smooth, completely integrated, 
undecorated form as sleek as a 
panther or a race horse, and 
beautiful beyond anything now 
on the road.” 


A Chance to Better 
New-Car Publicity 


HE Hudson Motor Car Co. is 

currently. engaged in a cam- 
paign to educate newsmen to the 
fact that several Terraplane 
models, from the standpoint of 
delivered price, belong in the 
group with Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth. Look at all four, in- 
stead of all three, so to speak 
(or five, to stretch Buick’s re- 
cent plea in the Saturday. Eve- 
ning Post). 

This brings up the point that 
many automobile manufacturers 
have overlooked legitimate op- 
portunities to keep the press in- 
formed of phases of the com- 
panies’ activities and products 
which would make interesting 
“copy.” 

Too many newspaper automo- 
bile editors are willing to print 
“canned” copy without regard to 
its local interest. We doubt the 
value of the average automobile 
page of the daily press, but we 
do believe that individualized 
cooperation of automobile manu- 
facturers with newspaper auto- 
mobile editors would produce 
many stories, interesting to 
readers and valuable to’ the 
company which had the fore- 
sight to make them possible. 


Profitless Volume 
As Seen by NADA 


N a study of the combined 

operating statements of 803 
representative automobile deal- 
ers, based on operating income 
and expense for the year 1934, 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Association finds that only 0.63 
per cent of total sales could be 
classified as net profit. Without 
the finance reserve provided in 
the plans of the standard finance 
companies operating in the auto- 
motive field, and from which 
there is a reversion to dealers 
who do not eat it up with re- 
possessions, the net profit would 
have been a loss, the Association 
points out. 

To find a market for cheap 
money, which is going begging, 
banks of the more progressive 
sort have cast a longing eye on 
the automobile financing field. 
Some have entered the green 
pastures, others are sitting on 
the fence and watching the 
grass grow. Generally speaking, 
where they have entered the bus- 
iness, they provide financing for 
the customer at a lower figure 
than that offered by the finance 
companies, and leave out the re- 
serve for contingent liability, 


‘even in some cases where the 


dealer does have a_ certain 
amount of responsibility with 
respect to the financed car. 
Cheaper financing means, pre- 
sumably, more buyers for cars, 
but if dealers can’t make a net 
profit without the aid of finance 
companies to police them into 
“saving” money out of the de- 
livered price, dealer mortality 
may have serious repercussions 
on the sales outlook. Some man- 
ufacturers have anticipated this 
with accounting plans and dealer 
education, designed for the pro- 
motion of sounder dealer opera- 
tions. More light on the ques- 
tions involved will be found in 
both the news and feature sec- 
tions of this issue of AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES. —H. H. 
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ce time-payment 


sales of $100,000,000 annually are 
the stake in a battle royal now 
being staged in California between na- 
tional finance companies, local finance 
companies, automobile clubs, motor-car 
dealers and the billion-dollar Bank of 
America, the largest financial institu- 
tion on the Pacific Coast and one of 
the ten largest banks in the United 
States. 

Over and above the fact that the in- 
itial phases of the struggile have already 
seen a lowering of time-payment costs 
to the customer of some 20 to 25 per 
cent, the development has within it the 
possibilities of a complete revolution 
not only of financing methods, but the 
question of Who Shall Do the Financ- 
ing Business—banks or finance com- 
panies? This offers possibilities of be- 
ing a national, as well as a Pacific re- 
gional, development. 

Like all mighty movements the Bank 
of America finance plan has both a 
recorded and an unrecorded history. As 
the unrecorded history prepares the 
framework for the recorded history, it 
might be interesting to discuss the pe- 
hind-the-scenes’ activities first. 

For years California has had (and 
particularly southern California) almost 
as many time-payment, or finance, or 
consumer credit companies as it has 
had religious cults. In the main there 
has been as much orthodoxy among 
these operators as there has been among 
religionists. California was the birth- 
place of 18 months’ paper. California 
was the birthplace of 24 and 30 months’ 


paper. California was the natal ground - 


of the balloon note, and further per- 
fected the innovation by an absolute 
indifference as to which end of the con- 


tract the balloon was tied to. (It 
wound up by being an adornment to 
both ends of the deal.) Caiifornia has 
seen not only unorthodox financing, but 
it has seen, recorded and has flourished 
under refinancing, which is another way 
of saying that when a contract is too 
burdensome to be carried by the maker, 
the payments were allowed to get as de- 
linquent as the original seller or credit 


agency will allow, but when threatened 
with repossession the unpaid balance is 
taken to a “refinancing” company, re- 
written for a higher balance, a higher 
interest rate, but usually.with se much 
longer term that the monthly payments 
are actually smaller than when orie- 
inally written. Some of this “gypping” 
is actually at 24 per cent to 30 per cent 
rates. 

On September 1 a new factor came 
into the picture. The Bank of America 
announced its entry into the time-pay- 
ment field with what it called a “Let- 
ter of Credit” plan. In full-page 
advertisements, on billboards, in mov- 
ing-picture houses, by window posters 
and all other effective methods of pub- 
licity and advertising known, the auto- 
mobile buyer became conscious that 
there was a mad scramble on in the 
financial world for the privilege of fur- 
nishing him with the money with which 
to buy an automobile. Almost over- 
night his time-payment contract, some- 
times denounced by bankers and busi- 
ness men as economically unsound and 
extravagant, and a wasteful method g: 
purchase, etc., etc., had been recognized, 
legitimatized and invited into the parlor 
of the most sumptuous financial home 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Whatever the final outcome of the 
struggle for business, here is a de- 
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velopment of prime importance to the 
automobile trade. The industry has 
long contended that no other piece of 
commercial paper in America ap- 
proached the automobile sales contract 
in excellence, safety and yield. But 
the avidity with which the Bank of 
America finally accepted the industry’s 
arguments has been almost as em- 
barrassing as the bankers’ refusal to 
see any good in the automobile note, a 
quite common attitude since 1921. 
The finance company occupies a pe- 
culiar place in the American economic 
pattern. Its main requirements for suc- 
cess are a banking connection that will 
supply a volume of money at wholesale 
and automobile vendors who will fur- 
nish a steady quantity of customers at 
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retail. Thus the finance company elim- 
inates two of the most burdensome 
items of the cost of doing business, 
namely, the payment of expensive 
brokerage fees for securing capital 
funds and the payment of high com- 
missions to salesmen for hunting down, 
finding and bringing in retail buyers 
(consumers of that capital). 

The Bank of America (and for that 
matter all other large banks in the 
United States), if it were making its 
record public, could list the following 
reasons for interesting itself in auto- 
mobile paper: 

1. Capital for capital, automobile 
time-payment notes are as safe as the 
notes of manufacturers, jobbers, or 
merchants in other lines of business. 
Banks deal and thrive on notes. 

2. Notes of manufacturers and mer- 
chants are given to finance the pay- 
ment of goods not yet sold, in some in- 
stances, even, of merchandise not even 
manufactured. Automobile time pay- 
ment notes are given for goods actually 
sold and in the hands of the user. In- 
stead of being “open accounts,” they 
are backed up by mortgages, trust 
deeds, secured by the property itself 
against which the money has been ad- 
vanced. In case of necessity for judg- 
ment and execution, this property can 
be recaptured by the lender. It is 








States. 








New-Car Financing: 1936 Model 


N this eloquent article, Mr. Vane gives details on a section 

of an important movement affecting the conditions under which 
automobiles are sold at retail. 
banks is spreading rapidly, even in the Eastern part of the United 
Morris Plan Banks recently announced a 6 per cent plan 
and many other banks are offering financing at a lower interest 
rate than that required by the standard finance companies. 
cause of the possibility of obtaining underwriting business hitherto 
closed to them, the casualty insurance companies are showing a 
decided interest in the possibility of banks broadening their 
business in the automobile-financing field. 
issued by the London Assurance group is being sent to all the 
principal banks in the United States in an effort to “educate” 
bankers to the possibility of releasing dormant funds by “skim- 
ming the cream” from the retail financing of automobiles. 

Important implications affecting the whole business of selling 
new automobiles are inherent in bank participation. 


New-car-purchase financing by 


Be- 


A recent brochure 














specifically segregated from the bor- 
rower’s other property and hence safe 
from general creditors. The same is 
not true of execution against open ac- 
count. There the lender becomes 
merely one of many importunate claim- 
ants and takes pro rata of the debtor’s 
assets. If they are nil, the execution is 
valueless. 

3. Automobile time-payment paper 
is collateralled by a vast number of 
underlying notes created by a total of 
many thousands of makers. Thus the 
risk of the entire field is scattered and 
diversified, so much so that even the 
burden of the great depression has not 


{| Retail Financing Business 
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materially increased the hazard of the 
lending agencies while in all other 
lines of business the loss record has 
been perilous. Notes (other than auto- 
mobile notes) taken by banks in the 
ordinary course of business represent 
concentrated hazards. 

4. The exercise of reasonable care 
in the investigation of the applicant 
and in the granting of credit virtually 
eliminates the possibility of enough 
makers defaulting at once to impair the 
safety or the liquidity of any agency 
specializing in or dealing in such paper. 

5. The bank as the primary purveyor 
of money and credit in every com- 
munity is in a favorable position to add 
retail time-payment paper credit facili- 
ties to its various other services to its 
customers and to the community which 
it serves. 

Over and above these general rea- 
sons, the Bank of America has these 
following special reasons for being in- 
terested in the subject: 

1. It has 425 branches located in 
258 California cities. It has a bank in 
the heart of every major trading area 
in the always second largest, sometimes 


by 
C. A. Vane 


Business manager, Pasadena 
Automobile Dealers Association. 
Formerly general manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation. 





Letter of credit issued prospective car pur- 
chaser by Bank of America can be applied 
as cash in purchasing car from dealer 
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first largest automotive market in the 
United States. 

2. The Bank of America is literally 
gorged with deposits. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, the Bank of America had 
deposits of $916,914,000. These sunk 
to a low of $685,288,000 as of Dec. 31, 
1932. By Dec. 31, 1934, deposits had 
risen to $978,333,00C, and by June 30 
of this year they were $993,650,000. In 
the meantime earnings of the bank had 
dropped from $14,500,000 in 1930 to 
$6,950,831 in 1933 and had recovered to 
$8,869,102 as of Dec. 31, 1934. 

3. Investment. in U. S. Bonds had 
risen from $150,000,000 in 1930 to 
$355,000,000 in 1934. No new fields of 
investment have been developed of a 
size to offer any relief from low-yield 
bonds. Loans and discounts had shrunk 
34 per cent in 1934 over 1930; $438,- 
074,000 on June 30, 1935, against 
$461,646,000, Dec. 31, 1934, and against 
$667,607,000, Dec. 31, 1930. 

Without claiming to have introduced 
any innovations into the time-payment 
business and without conviction that its 
initial enterprise is its final form of fu- 
ture procedure the Bank of America 
plan as initially offered to the public 
contains these essential highlights: 

1. It will provide the cash to the cus- 
tomer to purchase any make of new 
automobile the prospect desires to pro- 
cure, if the purchaser will make the 
one-third down payment and is other- 
wise a satisfactory credit risk. 

2. It will finance the purchase of 
used cars in the same manner as new 
cars if the used car is not more than 
36 months old. 

3. As initially offered, the note in ad- 
dition to the balance of the purchase 
price included the price of fire and theft 
and Three C insurance. 

When the plan was offered Sept. 1, 
the finance charge was 5.95 per cent 
for new cars and 6.95 per cent for used 
cars at 12 months. In addition to the 
interest charge there was a “service 
fee” of $12 to $15 per contract which 
was partially an insurance charge and 
partially a contingency reserve. As a 
matter of fact about $7.50 per contract 
was actually expended for the fire and 
theft insurance, written in any licensed 
California company, selected either by 
the bank or by the customer. The 
other $5 to $7.50 per contract was kept 
by the bank as an “insurance and con- 
tract contingency reserve,” for the ab- 
sorption of. collision damage, conversion 
or confiscation by any agency of the 
law. This was also called an insurance, 
but these risks were not covered by 
policies, merely by the fund built up by 
the bank. 

1. The buyer or prospective buyer 
is directed to go to any one of the 425 
branches of the Bank of America and 
ask for an “Automobile Letter of 
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Credit.” Routine of the issuance is 
usually handled by a cashier in the 
smaller banks or assistant cashier in 
the larger; an executive officer. 

2. Credit information is supplied by 
the prospective buyer to this official. If 
the prospect is a good credit risk a 
“Letter of Credit” is issued up to a 
specified cash maximum. This maxi- 
mum is agreed upon between the bank 
and the buyer but is NOT stated on 
the letter of credit. 

3. If the prospect becomes 4 buyer, he 
makes his down payment to the dealer 
either in cash or in a used car, either 
of which must equal not less than one- 
third of the delivered price. The let- 
ter of credit is taken up by the dealer, 
the time sale contract made out in the 
usual way by the purchaser to the deal- 
er and when assigned by the dealer to 
the Bank of America (without recourse 
on the dealer) the balance of the pur- 
chase price is paid to the dealer, who 
thereupon surrenders his letter of credit 
to the bank. 

4, The car buyer under a letter of 
credit makes his agreed-on monthly 
payments to the Bank of America, not 
to the dealer, or to a finance company. 

5. The letter of credit is available 
to non-depositors of the Bank of 
America equally with depositors. 

While the bank plan got off to an 
enormous publicity and conversational 
start actual results in the first two 
weeks of its operations were not largely 
consequential. The regularly accredited 
finance companies got the bulk of the 
business, and of the contracts “sniped” 
from them the Automobile Club of 
Southern California continued on its 
merry way by getting the largest num- 
ber. Of 315 contracts written in the 
City of Los Angeles during the first 
two weeks in September by other than 
finance companies, the Automobile Club 
of Southern California got 184, the 
Bank of America, 55; the Citizens 


Bank, 14; the Seaboard Bank, 4; the 
First National Bank, 21; the Security 
First National, 7, and miscellaneous fi- 
nancing agencies got 30. 

But the furore had been great enough 
to drag an official resolution of opposi- 
tion from the Motor Car Dealers As- 
sociation of Southern California, an 
organization of some 300 dealers in the 
Southern California area. Acting upon 
a special recommendation of Lyman P. 
Clark, Glendale, Calif., Chrysler-Plym- 
outh dealer and the president of the 
association, and Burt Roberts, secre- 
tary of both the Southern California 
association and the Los Angeles associ- 
ation, G. T. Bates, secretary of the San 
Diego association, was placed in the 
field for two months by this group to 
combat the Bank of America offering. 

In the meantime General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation (about Oct. 15) 
announced its new 6 per cent finance 
plan, shortly thereafter followed by 
Commercial Credit and numerous 
smaller finance companies. One ad- 
vertisement used by G.M.A.C. got al- 
most as much publicity as the entire 
Bank of America campaign, with a sin- 
gle banner reading “At last a finance 
plan you can understand.” 

Bank of America countered the 
G.M.A.C. 6 per cent plan with a plan 
based on “higher and lower brackets” 
in the manner of the Federal Income 
tax. Effective Oct. 23 rates were low- 
ered to 5 per cent on the first $400 
of the’balance with a charge of 4 per 
cent for all the amount of the note 
over $400 on a 12 months’ new car deal 
As the average new car note (in 1934) 
was $519 this works out to substantiall) 
4.707 per cent on new cars at 12 months. 

Dealer partisanship, while it has been 
mainly conversational, has had a rea! 
basis of apprehension. Primarily it 
has been the fear that bank entry into 
the finance field means the rapid elim- 

(Turn to page 797, please) 
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Monroe Goes to Volume Production 


On Group of Specialized Parts 


ONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT 
Me: Monroe, Mich., an organ- 

ization well known for its 
development of shock absorbers, Spray- 
tex body silencing material, and other 
products, has recently stepped out into 
large volume manufacture of some 
rather interesting parts. 

One of the most ingenious of these is 
a line of connecting links shown in Fig. 
1. Originally designed for shock ab- 
sorber connections, this part has been 
adapted for the sway bar connection 
as well. The principal advantages of 
this link are: moderate cost, no lubri- 
cation, silent operation, great strength 
and rigidity. It can be made in a wide 
range of centers to accommodate any 
type of linkage. 

Fig. 2 shows one of these connectors 
disassembled. As will be seen from both 
Figs. 1 and 2, the stud is held between 
two rubber biscuits, these in turn 
being backed up by steel washers. On 
the link shown here, the open ends of 
the link are spun over to seal the as- 
sembly permanently. 

The steps in the manufacture of the 
link are extremely simple. The tubing 
is cut to length and in the first press 








operation the grooves at each end are 
formed in a press die. In the next 
press operation, the stud holes at each 
end are punched out. The assembly 
operations, of course, are very simple. 
At the first station the operators slip in 
the washer and press it against the 
inside shoulder; then they push in the 
rubber biscuit, the stud, the outer 
washer, and finally spin over the end. 
The same steps are repeated on the 
other end. 

Another’ interesting development 
here is the line of sway bars which 
is being produced for certain car. man- 
ufacturers. Fig. 3 shows a represen- 
tative group of sway bars. These bars 


are engineered by Monroe from start 
to finish and completely fabricated in 
They are made from a 


their plant. 





















j 








wide variety of steels, depending upon 
the car maker’s specifications. For 
example, the material at the present 
time runs from a low carbon SAE 
1095 steel up the scale to SAE 9260, 
and also includes carbon molybdenum 
steel. After forging and drilling, the 
bars are heat treated to develop the 
maximum physical properties of the 
material. 

It is of interest to note that the lower 
sway bar in Fig. 3 has formed ends 
similar to the studs used in the con- 
nector links. These ends are assembled 
into one end of a long connector link 
and closed by a screwed plug. The 
other end of the connector is similar 
to the link shown in Fig. 1. This pro- 
duces a long-lived, non-lubricated, and 
silent unit. 
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Fig. 1 (Above) This link was designed 
absorbed connec- 
tions, but has been adapted for sway-bar 


Fig. 2. (Upper right) A disassembled 
Open ends of the link are 


spun over to seal the assembly perman- 


Fig. 3. (Lower right) Group of sway-bars 
for assembly by automobile 
Metals used range from 
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Multiple Ratings Necessary 
For Modern Aircraft Engines 


W. NEWTON of the U.S. Depart- 
e ment of Commerce presented a 
paper on The Rating of Aircraft En- 
gines. He explained that during the 
early years of the aircraft industry 
engines had just one power and one 
speed rating and that these ratings 
corresponded to the peak of the horse- 
power curve. Later, endurance tests 
were introduced, and the engines were 
rated in accordance with the speed 
maintained and the power delivered in 
these tests. The speed and power were 
generally arbitrarily chosen, and if the 
engine completed the test satisfactorily 
it was entitled to a rating correspond- 
ing to the test performance. 

Later on the advent of supercharging 
and different anti-knock fuels, and op- 

- eration for special purposes added qual- 
ifications to the power and speed cri- 
teria, so a single rating was no longer 
sufficient. The introduction of variable- 
pitch propellers was another factor that 
called for multiple ratings. 

For level flight it was at first recom- 
mended that the setting of the throttle 
be made such that a definite crankshaft 
speed could not be exceeded. Closing of 
the throttle to obtain this cruising 
r.p.m. resulted in a reduction in the 
power output, but not in as great a re- 
duction as might be expected, because 
of the greater power absorption of the 
propeller at the lower air speed. Never- 
theless, if the throttle is partly closed, 
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the m.e.p. will be lower than at rated 
power and speed. 

With fixed pitch propellers the set- 
ting of a cruising r.p.m. has proved 
satisfactory, but it is inadequate with 
variable-pitch propellers and _ super- 
charged engines. With variable-pitch 
propellers the tendency among pilots 
has been to increase the pitch of the 
blades and open the throttle to get 
maximum speed. This necessitates plac- 
ing a limit on the cruising load on the 
engine as well. To assure conservative 
operation of the engines, it seems neces- 
sary to give them both a cruising r.p.m. 
and a cruising hp. rating. 


Selected Automotive Papers from 


QO the more than one hundred papers pre- 


sented at the fifty-sixth annual meeting 

of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in New York last week, a number 
dealing with aircraft, metallurgical and produc- 
tion problems are of interest to automotive en- 
Some of these papers are briefly ab- 
stracted herewith. The meeting was held at the 
Engineering Societies Building. A number of 
sessions were always in progress simultaneously 
and at least those at which the papers abstracted 
in the following were presented, were well 


Supercharged engines can safely pro- 
duce high outputs for short periods, 
and therefore are given special take-off 
ratings. Both sea-level and altitude op- 
erations now call for three different 
ratings. The first of these is what the 
author referred to as the “maximum 
except take-off” rating; the second, the 
take-off rating, and the third, the 
cruising rating. Mr. Newton explained 
that the first rating (maximum except 
take-off) is the same as the old endur- 
ance-test rating, and it was suggested 
by Alexander Klemin, who presided at 
the session, that a better designation 
would be endurance-test rating. Take- 
off ratings are particularly needed with 
supercharged engines and_ variable- 
pitch propellers. More power is re- 
quired during the take-off, and these 
ratings are higher than the “maximum 
except take-off” ratings. A cruising rat- 
ing is not required by the Department 
of Commerce at the present time, but 
operators generally adopt a cruising 
rating for the sake of economy and 
freedom from failure. This cruising 
rating should be carefully assigned by 
the engine manufacturer. 

In order to insure long operating 
periods between overhauls, engines are 
cruised at 75 per cent of full load or 
less. It is desirable to obtain this power 
at as low a crankshaft speed as possible, 
as a lower speed assures a lower cylin- 
der temperature and better lubrication. 
Experience has shown that if the cruis- 
ing power is obtained at less than the 
normal rated speed, the engines are in 
better condition at the time of over- 
haul. 





Combustion Reactions in Diesels 


Studied by Boerlage, Associates 


N a paper on Ignition and Combus- 
tion of Diesel Fuels, G. D. Boerlage 
and J. J. Broeze of the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij Testing Lab- 
oratory, Delft, Holland, discussed vari- 
ous theories with regard to combustion 
reactions in the cylinders of Diesel en- 
gines. Three such theories have been 
advanced, as follows: 
1. That the fuel reacts directly with 
oxygen. 
2. That the fuel first forms unstable 


peroxides which are able to react’ more 
rapidly. 

3. That the fuel is first decomposed 
(cracked) and the cracked products re- 
act with oxygen. 

The authors’ investigations led them 
to lean toward the third theory, tha! 
ignition is preceded by thermal decom- 
position of the fuel molecules. The 
thermal stability of a molecule depends 
mainly upon the structure and the 
coupling of the molecular kinetic sys- 
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tem; thus as the bonds are branched 
more, the kinetic groups are so coupled 
that they are able to withstand greater 
shocks without overloading a bond. For 
example, in the case of tetraisobutylene 
and cetene, both of which have a double 
bond and the same chemical formula, 
CisHs2z, and about the same density, the 
tetraisobutylene is more compact and 
branched in molecular structure and 
has such poor ignition quality that it 
could be ignited only in mixtures, while 
cetene ignites very readily. 

It would be expected from this theory 
that a gradual change of the ignition 
delay would be obtained with mixtures. 
Fig. 1 shows that, contrary to results 
obtained by Tauss and Schulte with 
spontaneous-ignition temperature ap- 
paratus, the cetene number in an engine 
is proportional to the concentration of 
mixtures. 






2 3x 


Cetene Value 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Fig. 1—Cetene values of mixtures 


Direct confirmation of the relation 
‘between ignition in an engine and the 
tendency of the fuel to decompose has 
been obtained by comparing the igni- 
tion value with the results of a crack- 
ing test in which various fuels were 
heated to 1150 deg. F. in nitrogen for 
a very short time. The tendency to 
decompose was expressed as the num- 
ber of new molecules formed and, as 
shown in Fig. 2 where this result is 
plotted against the ignition value of the 
base product, a fair correlation is ob- 
tained between engine ignition and 
oxygenless reaction. 

Pressure diagrams show that, follow- 
ing the injection of fuel into an engine, 
there is a delay prior to the main pres- 
sure rise. This delay has been described 
as a warming-up period during which 
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Fig. 2—Thermal stability vs. 
cetene value 


the temperature of the fuel is ap- 
proaching that required for a flame to 
start. However, closer inspection of the 
diagram indicates that, not only does 
the pressure often decrease at first, 
suggesting the absorption of heat due 
possibly to vaporization or decomposi- 
tion, but that it may then increase by 
as much as several atmospheres before 
the rapid combustion sets in. The au- 
thors, therefore, prefer to conceive of 
the delay time as an active period dur- 
ing which reactions occur which de- 
velop heat. As soon as the temperature 
at some point becomes sufficiently high, 
the flame starts: 





Relation of Lubrication Film 
And Bearing Design Correlated 


LONG paper on Film-Lubrication 

Theory and Engine-Bearing Design 
was presented by E. S. Dennison of the 
Electric Boat Company, New London, 
Conn. The paper was largely mathe- 
matical in character, equations being 
developed for the friction loss (power) 
per unit of bearing surface, in terms 
of the bearing diameter, speed of rota- 
tion, radial clearance, mean viscosity of 
the lubricant in the bearing and the 
unit load on the bearing, and for the 
rate of oil flow through the bearing and 
the mean temperature rise of the oil in 
the bearing. The theory was developed 
to apply to engine bearings, where the 
load rotates. 

The author pointed out that the fric- 
tion torque developed is explicitly re- 
lated to the eccentricity of the journal 
in the bearing, but is only incidentally 
related to the applied load. The coeffi- 
cient of friction is at best only a by- 
product of the analysis and of dubious 
value. The familiar diagram represent- 
ing the equation f = ZN/P, where f is 
the coefficient of friction, Z the 
kinematic viscosity of the oil, N the 
r.p.m., and P the load per unit of pro- 
jected area, is open to criticism on sev- 
eral counts. The reciprocal of bearing 
pressure is no more serviceable in bear- 
ing-load calculations than would be the 
reciprocal of stress in strength calcula- 
tions. 

It was shown in the paper that the 


product PV (unit pressure times rub- 
bing velocity) is not a true measure of 
the loading of the bearing. Aside from 
its inaccuracy as a measure of friction, 
it is misleading as a sole test of a de- 
sign, since it makes no allowance for 
the great difference in running eccen- 
tricity due to variation in the L/D 
ratio. 

Three methods of oil feed to the 
bearing (pressure oiling being as- 
sumed) were discussed, viz., through a 
circumferential groove at the center of 
the bearing, through a central hole with 
rounded edge, and through an axial 
groove extending from the oil hole in 
both directions to near the ends of the 
bearing. When there is a circumferen- 
tial groove at the center of the bearing, 
there is uniform oil flow over the whole 
bearing, and the cooling effect conse- 
quently is evenly distributed. The weak- 
ness of the design is that the L/D ratio 
is cut in half as compared with the 
same bearing without a groove, and 
this results in a loss in capacity. Suc- 
cess of the grooved-type bearing em- 
phasizes the importance of forced cool- 
ing where rubbing speeds are 20 ft. 
per sec. or higher. 

With merely an oil hole in either the 
journal or bearing, the oil flow toward 
the edges of the bearing naturally is 
greatest near the hole. The attendant 
loss of carrying capacity is reduced, as 
compared with the _ circumferential 
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groove, and it can be further reduced 
by locating the hole outside of regions 
where high pressures may be expected 
from bearing-load diagrams. The axial 
groove has little to recommend it. It 
has practically no cooling effect, since 
the oil naturally seeks the easiest path, 
which is through the groove to its end, 
rather than across the bearing surface. 

The author reached the conclusion 
that the character of the operating con- 
ditions in any given case is defined by 
three quantities, viz., the friction power 
per unit surface, the ratio of minimum 
film thickness to shaft radius, and the 
mean rise of oil temperature. For the 
first and last of these equations are 
given in the paper. The first quantity 
defines the severity of the service from 
the standpoint of heating alone. The 
second is a criterion of the liability to 


wear, scuffing, etc., due to near ap- 
proach of the surfaces. The third deter- 
mines the adequacy of the oil circula- 
tion. 

In order to establish a numerical fig- 
ure for each of these limits, to be suit- 
able for general application, it would be 
necessary to review a wide variety of 
cases. The examples to be considered 
should include successful, unsuccessful, 
and borderline types. The author said 
he had had no opportunity for such an 
investigation and could quote no figures 
with confidence, especially as regards 
the heating function, since metals com- 
monly used differed widely in their ca- 
pacities. For the ratio of minimum film 
thickness to journal radius, he sug- 
gested 0.00010, and for the limiting 
mean temperature rise in the bearing, 
50 deg. F. 





Travel in the Stratosphere Made 
Alluring byCaquot, French Scientist 


N alluring picture of future trans- 
oceanic travel by way of the strato- 
sphere was painted by General Caquot 
of the French Army. The speaker was 
introduced as the inventor of the Caquot 
captive balloon, much used during the 
World War, and as one of the leading 
representatives of French aeronautical 
science. He visioned the use of sea- 
planes capable of 300 m.p.h. sustained 
flying speed, so that the distance be- 
tween New York and Paris could be 
covered in 12 hours. The planes would fly 
at an altitude of 45,000 ft. At that alti- 
tude there are neither clouds nor fogs, 
and the plane therefore could be navi- 
gated by the sun during the day and 
by the stars at night. While gradu- 
ally ascending to the altitude mentioned 
at the beginning of the trip, and de- 
scending from it at the end, it would 
be guided by wireless. The use of sea- 
planes is contemplated for the service, 
and they would have to be catapulted 
for starting, but General Caquot as- 
sured his listeners that this involved 
less discomfort for the passengers than 
a trip in a high-speed elevator. 

Two routes were available, the south- 
ern route by way of the Azores, which 
would be used only provisionally, and 
the northern route, following the great 
circle between the termini of the trip. 
The last would be the only natural 
course to use after the service was once 
well established, because the great cir- 
cle is the shortest distance between any 
two points on the globe. 

According to General Caquot, the low 
density of the atmosphere is not the 
only advantage of flying through the 
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stratosphere. At 45,000 ft., which he 
thought would shortly be considered the 
normal altitude of flight, the air is 
much calmer, with the result that air 
travel would be much more comfortable 
to passengers and that the craft would 
last much longer, as it would not be 
subjected to the same bumps as in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere. At the 
altitude mentioned, the maximum verti- 
cal acceleration will not exceed one-half 
that of gravity, whereas near the 
earth’s surface vertical accelerations 


equal to twice that of gravity hav: 


.been measured. 


A speed of 300 m.p.h. would be easil 
attainable at 45,000-ft. altitude by 
means of a plane with supercharged en- 
gines. A specific loading of 40 lb. pe: 
sq. ft. would be used, as compared wit}; 
the 28 lb. which is common now. Th 
propeller would be so designed that ii« 
tip velocity would be 0.8 times th: 
velocity of sound. The ship would carr: 
from 10 to 15 per cent pay load, includ- 
ing the pilot and 10 to 12 passengers 
The safety of the service would be 
greater than that of any other means of 
travel, as the engines would have to be 
worked at only one-third full power, 
and at the high altitude there would be 
nothing to collide with. In concluding 
his address, General Caquot said he 
hoped to visit the United States again 
and the next time he expected to come 
via the stratosphere. The General spoke 
in French, but a resumé of his remarks 


“was given in English by Alexander 


Klemin, 
session. 


who also presided at the 


In the discussion the speaker was 
asked at what density he proposed to 
maintain the atmosphere within the 
eabin during the trip through the 
stratosphere, and his replay was “at 
normal atmospheric density.” He was 
also asked regarding the mishap to the 
Farman stratosphere plane some time 
ago. He said only a single person had 
been up in the plane at the time and it 
was not known just what had happened. 
There were so many instruments to be 
observed that one person could not 
possibly watch them all, and it was 
therefore a mistake to make one-man 
flights in such ships. . 





Desirable Characteristics of 


Surfaces Charted by J. E. Kline 


ESIRED Character of Surface Fin- 
ishes was the title of a paper by J. 
E. Kline of the Hutto Machine Division 


of the Carborundum Co. Mr. Kline 
pointed out that the nature of the con- 
tacting surfaces affects the coefficient 
of friction just as the lubricant does. 
The finishes of engine cylinder bores 
are of particular importance, because 
at the high-engine speeds and high-com- 
pression ratios in use today, engineers 
are having trouble in preventing blow- 
by of gases during the explosion stroke. 
The problem is causing concern to pis- 
ton-ring manufacturers, but the ring 
manufacturer cannot control the type 
of bore surface against which the ring 
operates. Ring flutter and blow-by are 
a result not so much of surface charac- 


teristics as of the geometric shape of 
the bore. In practice there is no such 
thing as a perfectly round, straight 
bore. It is a question of how far one can 
go in setting the limits of accuracy. 
With properly selected honing equip- 
ment, operating on properly prepared 
surfaces, the limits on out-of-roundness 


and taper may be held commerciall) 


within a few “tenths.” The normal se- 
quence of cylinder operations used t 
be—and still is in many plants—rough 

bore, finish-bore, ream, hone. Rather re- 
cently a single-point boring tool, eithe 

a diamond or tungsten carbide, runnin; 
at a high surface speed and fine fee: 

has replaced the reaming operation an 

has resulted in a bore of much greate 

accuracy than heretofore obtained. 
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When preceded by a single-point bor- 
ing operation, the honing time can be 
cut to a minimum. One large producer 
is actually cleaning up the bore in six 
passes of the hone. This particular 
manufacturer is using a 400-grit stone 
and getting better oil control than when 
finishing the bores of the previous 
model with a 500-grit stone. 

Danger of seizure js greatly increased 
in instances where surfaces are too 
finely finished. The nearer a so-called 
optical flat is approached, the nearer 
the surfaces come to having true 
molecular contact, and the author re- 
lated an experience which illustrates the 
danger of too close fits combined with 
a nearly perfect finish. A section of 
tubing about 18 in. in diameter had to 
be finished to a high polish within ex- 
acting limits. The customer supplied a 
plug gage that had a lapped finish. 






finance re- 


“dealer 
serve” in the time sales contract. Ed- 
ward Payton’s Pennsylvania survey of 
1935 so clearly demonstrated that the 


ination of the 


“dealer finance reserve” is the last 
“profit” item left in motor car sales 
operations that there is a genuine alarm 
over any development that would elim- 
inate it. 

The Bank of America pays no dealer 
reserve but does pay insurance com- 
missions to licensed insurance agents. 
Dealers are unable to see why they 
are not as much entitled to a finance 
reserve aS an insurance agent is to 
an insurance commission. The agent 
sells a policy and gets paid for it; 
the dealer sells a time sales contract 
and he feels he should get paid for 
it. He is unable to distinguish the 
difference between the two types of sell- 
ing. As a matter of fact it has been 
urged that the “dealer reserve” is a mis- 
nomer which has been burdensome; in 
reality the charge should be labeled 
“dealer commission on purchase of time 
sales contract.” Hence a legitimate 
item of the expense of doing business. 

Additional objections to the Bank 
of America program by dealers are 
that the bank has no “floor-planning”’ 
provision in its finance scheme. The 


bank cannot be a substitute for the 
finance company because it is not per- 
forming a complete service. The limita- 
tion against financing a used car more 
than 36 months old is also a sore spot. 
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When the tube was gaged it was found 
to be of exactly the right size, but it 
was found impossible to get the gage 
out again with any amount of coaxing. 
Finally it was driven out, but the bore 
was ruined. The score marks were too 
deep to be removed without further en- 
largement of the bore. Mr. Kline ex- 
pressed the view that had the bore been 
rougher, a few of the high points would 
have been sheared off without neces- 
sarily scoring the wall beyond repair. 

The same reasoning, the author said, 
can be applied to cylinder bores. When 
an engine is started from cold, the pis- 
ton head absorbs heat quickly and ex- 
pands. It takes the block itself several 
minutes to come up to the operating 
temperature. At this critical time, when 
the operating clearances are the small- 
est, the lubrication is very imperfect. 
Mr. Kline made the assertion that 


Bank Cuts Big Slice of Retail Financing Business 


(Continued from page 792) 


If the Bank of America is only taking 
the cream of new and used car deals, 
then the burden of the “run of mine” 
and ‘the “cats and dogs” falls back 
upon the dealers and finance companies 
who will take anything but do not get 
the cream of the business. Such a basis 
of operation would ultimately mean 
higher rates for “average” and below- 
average deals. These are now equal- 
ized by the general rate, covering all 
deals. 

Dealers are not greatly worried over 
the actual number of deals that will be 
secured by the Bank of America. Deal- 
ers have first shot at the time paper, 
the deal originates in their store; not 
on a bank floor. Few have had any 
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more wear takes place in the first few 
minutes than in the next five hours. It 
is under such circumstances that the 
“visually rougher” but characteristic 
surface shows to advantage. 

Three factors must be correlated 
when surface finish is being considered, 
viz., fit, run-in, and lubrication. For 
example, if the tolerances of the final 
finishing operations on mating parts 
will not permit a satisfactory operating 
clearance, a planished surface on both 
parts should not be used. Not only is 
the period of running-in unduly pro- 
longed, but the danger of seizure is 
imminent. The reason the old-type 


hand-scraped connecting-rod bearings 
could be set extremely tight and yet not 
seize was because of the hills and val- 
leys, or lubricant pockets, left by the 
curved scraping tool in its many pas- 
sages back and forth. 


real difficulty in persuading letter of 
credit buyers from tearing up the bank 
letter and using their own finance plan 
when the two plans are explained. 
There are too many weak points in the 
Bank of America plan, included there 
by a lack of knowledge of buying habits 
in the automobile business, to secure 
prevalence for the bank plan over a 
regular finance plan if the customer 
will listen to explanation. 

But the dealers do fear that compe- 
tition on rates between the Bank of 
America and the finance companies will 
become so much a matter of public in- 
terest that finally all finance companies 
will take the “dealer reserve” out of 
the set-up. 


Trade Literature Available 


HE Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a 
new bulletin No. 1259 on Texrope 
drives for machine tools. Sixty typical 
applications of the V-belt are illustrated. 
A folder entitled “The New General 
Electric Tachometer” has been received 
from the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Bearings in the Making,” a photo- 
graphic review of the major steps in 
the manufacture of ball-bearings, has 
just been published by the Fafnir Bear- 








ing Company of New Britain, Conn. 

“Data Required for Estimation of 
Costs” is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by The Lake City Malleable Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It shows the kind of data 
necessary for the manufacturer to have 
in connection with the production of 
malleable castings. 

Two recent pamphlets received from 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., are entitled: The Ortho-Stereo 
Camera and Ortho-Stereoscope; and 
The Surface Illuminator. 
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Recommended Standardization of Car 
Service Points Lists 14: Objectives 


tive Servicing,” the authors, D. G. 

Coombs and L. B. Veeder, of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, listed cer- 
tain recommendations regarding stand- 
ardization of service points on cars, 
which recommendations had been ap- 
proved by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s Committee on Marketing 
Equipment’. These recommendations of 
the men who service the cars should be 
of interest to the engineers of the in- 
dustry, so we reprint them here. 


ik a paper on “Trends in Automo- 


1. CRANKCASE DRAIN PLUGS 


These should be located at the bottom 
of the pan at the lowest point, and the 
pan should be so constructed as to per- 
mit complete draining of the crankcase. 
Recommended size—%-in. pipe thread 
with square head for 9/16-in. square 
wrench. 

2. TRANSMISSION 


Both drain plug and fill plug should 
be of the same size as that in the 
crankcase. Recommended—%-in. pipe 
thread, with square head for a 9/16-in. 
square wrench. Drain plug should be 
located at the lowest point. 


3. DIFFERENTIAL 


Both drain and fill plugs should be 
provided, and should be the same size 
as that of the crankcase and transmis- 
sion. Drain plug should be located at 
the lowest possible point. 


4. STEERING-GEAR HOUSING 


Present fill plugs are much too small 
to permit easy and proper filling of this 
unit. Recommended same size fill plug 
as those preceding. 

A drain plug is also recommended 
in the steering housing, and if possible 
the same size to permit easy draining 
and flushing whenever necessary. 


5. CLUTCH-RELEASE BEARING 


This service fitting should be located 
under the hood—preferably on the 
right side, regardless of the type of 
lubricant used. A car should never be 


1Compare: “Vehicle Design from a 
Maintenance and Operating Standpoint,” by 
Fred L. Faulkner; Part I, 8.A.E. Journal, 
Sept., 1934, Part II, April, 1935. A sub- 
committee on motor-vehicle design of the 
S.A.E.’s Transportation and Maintenance 
Activity Committee has been working on 
this problem for some time and a further 
report on the problem is expected to be 
presented by Mr. Faulkner at the forth- 
coming Annual Meeting of the S.A.E. in 
Detroit in January. 
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serviced with a grease gun or oil can 
inside the body proper—from a cleanli- 
ness standpoint. Floor boards should 
not be removed, nor should housing 
plates be taken off in order to lubricate 
this bearing. Not only is the time ele- 
ment involved, but foreign particles 
are likely to drop into the housing. 


6. CRANKCASE OIL-FILL PIPE 


This should be located on the left 
side under the hood. The pipe should 
be sufficiently long to be free from ob- 
struction; and the diameter should not 
be less than 2 in. at the breather cap, 
in order to avoid spilling oil and give 
rapid service. Majority preference is 
for a bayonet gage with uniform mark- 
ings specifying various levels in quarts. 
If screens are provided in fill pipes, 
they should be removable for cleaning. 


7. GAS-TANK FILL CAPs 


These should be located on the left 
side of the gas tank of car for easy 
filling, regardless of trunk racks and 
streamlining. Fill pipes, where prac- 
tical, should enter the top of the tank 
rather than the side—and special atten- 
tion given construction to permit, as 
far as possible, an estimate of the gas 
level by the operator, in order to pre- 
vent spilling and overrunning of the 
tank with attendant fire hazard. 


8. BATTERY 


This should be located on the left 
side under the front floor board. Access 
should be through a trap in the floor- 
ing large enough properly to inspect 
both battery terminals and water level 
in the cells. Opening in the floor should 
be large enough to permit ready re- 
moval of the battery without moving 
the floor boards. 

NoTe: Reference has been made to loca- 
tion of various units on the left side of the 
car. Normal service is given to an automo- 
bile at the right side of a pump island or to 


the left side of a car against the pump 
island. 


9. LUBRICATION FITTINGS 


a. Accessibility—Fittings should be 
located so as to permit easy access with 
regular hand- and power-gun adapters. 

b. Type of Fittings—Lubrication fit- 
tings should be limited to a minimum of 
types, which can be serviced with power 
and hand guns with standard universal 
tips or adapters or a pressure oil can. 
The only angles which should be nec- 


essary are 45-deg. and 90-deg. angles, 
with preference for straight connection 
where practical. As far as possible, all 
fittings should be uniform on each make 
of car. 

ce. Welch Plugs and Drive-in Fittings 
—Pressed-in Welch plugs and drive-in 
fittings should be eliminated as fast as 
possible. Experience to date indicates 
that, even under normal service and 
wear, such plugs and fittings are apt to 
become loose and blow out—resulting 
in improper lubrication of parts, as 
well as permitting dirt, grit, etc., to 
work into the bearings. The screw-in 
or thread-type is preferable, and should 
be used wherever possible. 


10. RADIATOR FILL 


As long as streamlining and appear- 
ance are leading factors, the location 
of the radiator fill will be under the 
hood. So located, it should be on the 
left side, with easy access, easy to re- 
move, and so constructed as to permit 
accurate checking of anti-freeze solu- 
tion. 

11. RADIATOR DRAIN Cock 


This should be % in. (minimum) 
lever-type thread drain cock located on 
the left side, in order to permit speedy 
and easy draining and flushing. 


12. WHEELS 


a. Lugs—There should be one size 
wheel lug for passenger cars and 
trucks under two tons, in order to cut 
down'the number of wrenches needed 
for servicing. 

b. Valve Stems—Due to the increase 
in the size of the hub and the decrease 
in the diameter of the wheel, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult rapidly to 
service or fill tires with air with the 
present straight valve stem; offset or 
rubber valve stems will seeming]; 
solve this problem. 


P 13. SPARK PLUGS 


At present, we require five different 
wrenches to give spark-plug service at 
class “A” stations. We feel that this 
number can be reduced to a much 
lower minimum. We also recommend 
a standard thread. 


14. SPRING COVERS 


It is recommended that all sprin: 
covers be provided with openings or 
fittings, in order to permit the applica- 
tion of the lubricant. 
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asta PRopuction Lines 








The 10,000th Diesel engine to be manufactured by Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. came rolling off the assembly line, power- 
ing a tractor, just a little over four years after the first 
“Caterpillar” Diesel was announced. Here officials of the 
company are inspecting No. 10,000. President B. C. Hea- 
cock is standing on the tractor examining the engine. 


Vice-President H. P. Mee is in the driver’s seat. 


Left to 


right: Vice-President T. J. Connor, Advertising Manager 
G. M. Walker, Chief Engineer H, S. Eberhard and Foundry 
Manager M. J. Gregory. 


Years Ahead 


During a recent visit to Nela Park 
we did a little night driving with one 
of the G. E. research men. They are 
demonstrating today some headlighting 
developments that may not become 
commercially available for five years 
or more. The salient characteristic of 
the coming headlamp is ample power 
for bright lighting of the road ahead. 
At present they are figuring on 100- 
watt bulbs for each lamp. And we can 
tell you that after driving with the 
bright lights, our present lights are as 
night is to day. Of course, the powerful 
lamps will require bigger generators 
and good voltage control. Batteries 
need not be much bigger if the gen- 
erator is of adequate capacity and ef- 
fectively regulated. 


Hydraulic Pump 


One of the parts makers has been 
using a rather unique hydraulic pump 
in connection with his equipment. It’s 
small and compact and delivers about 
200 lb. per sq. in. pressure. It is posi- 
tive in action and controllable so as to 
produce either constant or variable ac- 
tion. We can assure you that, mechani- 
cally, this is one of the most ingenious 
things you ever laid eyes on. What do 
you think of the possibility of using a 
pump of this kind for the hydraulic 
element of machine tools. It looks very 
promising. 


For Oil 

Several people are working on fuel 
oil conversion systems for gasoline en- 
gines. One of these may: be ready for 


the market within a month. 
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Anti-Freeze 


We hope soon to be able to give you 
the details of the unique aircraft car- 
buretor we mentioned some time ago. 
One of its features is a heat control 
which is said to effectively remove the 
hazard of frosting, although recent 
tests prove that it is free of winter 
hazards even without the heating ele- 
ment. 


By Solder 


We are indebted to the International 
Tin Research and Development Council 
for the first complete treatise on solder 
and soldering techniques in mass pro- 
duction. Bulletin 2, issued by this or- 
ganization, should be of vital impor- 
tance to metallurgists and production 
executives. It takes up the properties 
and uses of solders as well as produc- 
tion techniques. Separate sections are 
devoted to specific applications, such as 
radiator manufacture, body building, 
and general uses. Not the least impor- 
tant of these sections is the bibliog- 
raphy, rich in sources in the literature. 
Copies free to our readers. 


Fuel Converter 


Just to show how much interest there 
is in oil burning, we note the introduc- 
tion of the Carpentier motor fuel con- 
verter at the Detroit Auto Show. This 
device incorporates special manifold- 
ing with a flash tube of novel design 
and is said to convert low-grade fuel 
oil into a highly combustible gas mix- 
ture. In operation, the engine is started 
on gasoline and when the cooling sys- 


tem registers 160 deg. F. you switch to 
fuel oil. The attachment is not yet com- 
mercially available. 


Metal Finish 


The latest available knowledge on the 
techniques of metal cleaning and fin- 
ishing will be found in a new book, 
“Finishing Metal Products,” by Her- 
bert R. Simonds. Not only does the au- 
thor cover the shop techniques but he 
also coordinates metal-finishing prob- 
lems with the whole of the manufactur- 
ing problem. Galvanizing, polishing, 
plating, lacquering, painting and spe- 
cial finishes are thoroughly covered. 
The book is logically divided into six 
parts, certain of which have been pre- 
pared with the aid of specialists in 
their particular field. It runs some 322 
pages of text with 147 illustrations. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
at $3.50 the copy. Here is a book that 
represents a real contribution to the 
manufacturing art. 


Hypoid Rears 


At least three car builders are using 
hypoid rear ends this year, although 
little seems to be said about this devel- 
opment. Is the use of this type of gear- 
ing to spread further? It seems quite 
likely. In fact, the other day, one of the 
men who is following this field told us 
that within a year he expects to see 
four or five makes adopt it, and among 
these will be several fairly large volume 
producers. Let’s wait and see. 


Engine Bearings 

It seems that the improvements in 
engine cooling resulting in lowered 
crankcase temperatures will have an 
effect on the main and connecting-rod 
bearing practice. We were told the 
other day about some big changes in 
the offing. It would not be surprising, 
for example, to see more of the babbitt 
alloys. —J. G. 


ANU FACTURING 
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A Miniature Engine 
for Model Planes 


MINIATURE gasoline engine 
A suitable for model airplanes is 

being manufactured by Junior 
Motors Corporation, Broad-Street Sta- 
tion Bldg., Philadelphia. The engine op- 
erates on the two-stroke principle and 
is suitable for flying models of from 
5 to 10-ft. wing spread. A sectional view 
is reproduced herewith. It has a single 
cylinder of %-in. bore by 1-in. stroke, is 
capable of operating at speeds of 1200 
to 10,000 r.p.m., and is said to develop 
approximately 1/5 hp. 

The crankcase is a die casting of alu- 
minum-silicon alloy and has a smooth 
finish. The crankshaft is an alloy-steel 
drop forging and is ground and lapped 
on the bearing surface. It has a single 
main bearing of high-speed bronze 
which is lubricated through an oil duct 
from a gallery formed at the bottom of 
the cylinder. At its outer end the crank- 
shaft carries a cam for operating the 
interrupter of the ignition system and 
also the propeller drive flange. 

Both the cylinder and the piston are 
made of alloy steel and machined up 
from bar stock. Cooling fins are turned 
on the cylinder and the manifold and 
by-pass are welded on. The piston is 
hardened, ground and lapped to a close 
fit. The piston pin is made of tool steel; 


ATZ Supplements 


ATZ Beihefte, Sammelband I (ATZ Sup- 
plements, Collection I), published by Frank- 
ische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart-Q, 
Germany. 


HE publishers of the Automobile- 

technische Zeitschrift will hereafter 
publish articles and papers that are too 
long for inclusion in their periodical, in 
the form of Supplements which will 
appear at irregular intervals as occa- 
sion arises. The first of these Supple- 
ments is to hand. It contains three 
papers, all of them reports on research 
projects, from the technical colleges of 
Gratz, Hanover and Vienna respective- 
ly. The most voluminous is the first, 
entitled “A Contribution to the Me- 
chanics of Pressure Injection” by Dr. 
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Sectional view of 
Brown Junior 
two-stroke engine 
for model air- 


Overall length, with tank 54% 
in. Weight with coil, conden- 
ser and tank (dry) 11% oz. 


it is arranged to float and is provided 
with a retaining washer to prevent 
scoring of the cylinder wall. Alloy steel 
also is the material of the drop-forged 
connecting rod. The interrupter cam is 
formed integral with the propeller drive 
flange, and is broached out to fit on a 
seat on the crankshaft. The interrupter 
comprises a steel spring carrying a 
tungsten contact point, adapted to make 
contact with another tungsten point 
carried on a ring of insulating mate- 
rial on the outside of the main bearing 
of the engine. To change the timing of 
the spark, the interrupter is moved an- 
gularly, for which purpose it is pro- 
vided with a lever arm. 

A gasoline tank of cylindrical form 
is located adjacent to the crankcase 


Ing. A. Pischinger of Gratz. “Pressure 
Injection” is a literal translation of 
the term corresponding to our “me- 
chanical injection.” The investigation 
was partly mathematical and partly 
experimental, and the text is illustrated 
by 41 drawings, for the most part 
diagrams of rate of delivery vs. cam- 
shaft angle. The second paper is en- 
titled “Improvement of the Working 
Process of Simple, High-Speed Two- 
Stroke Carburetor Engines by the Ap- 
plication of New Scavenging Methods,” 
by Dr. Ing. Klaus Karde of Hanover, 
and the third, “Power Transmission be- 
tween Wheel and Track,” by Robert 
Schuster and Paul Weichsler, Vienna. 
The papers are printed in German. 











and is provided with lugs for support- 
ing it on the engine bearers. It has 
sufficient capacity to supply the engine 
with fuel for from 10 to 18 minutes, 
depending on the operating speed. 

Air is drawn into the crankcase 
through a horizontal tube with a regis- 
ter valve at the outer end, and through 
a port in the cylinder wall uncovered 
by the piston when approaching the 
upper end of the stroke. A vertical tube 
from the fuel tank passes through the 
air inlet tube and has a small orifice 
at the center of the air tube, the effec- 
tive area of opening of which is con- 
trolled by a needle valve. When the 
port in the cylinder wall is uncovered 
by the piston, both air and gasoline are 
drawn into the crankcase, and the mix- 
ture proportion can be varied by means 
of the needle valve. 

During the down stroke of the piston 
the mixture is compressed in the crank- 
case, and toward the end of the down- 
stroke a port in the piston wall regis- 


_ ters with a port in the cylinder wall 


over the by-pass passage; simultane- 
ously a port at the upper end of the 
by-pass passage is uncovered by the top 
edge of the piston, so that charge is 
transferred from the crankcase to the 
cylinder, where it is compressed: dur- 
ing the following-up stroke. 

Ignition is effected by means of a 
miniature spark plug in the center of 
the integral cylinder head, which has a 
3-24 thread. The ignition system fur- 
ther comprises a light ignition coil with 
condenser and two standard flashlight 
cells as a source of current. 

The weight of the engine ready t 
run, with gasoline, two battery cells 
and propeller, is 20% oz. 
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ROM AN IRON CASTING 


@ Reduced material cost, reduced machining cost, less expensive 
inventories and greater strength were the results of replacing iron 
castings with Union Cold Drawn Steel for the making of this shaft 
coupling. 

When made from a casting, machining was required over all the 
surface of the outside diameter. By using cold drawn bars, the 
operations for producing a smooth, bright surface, accuracy to close 
tolerance and uniform cross section were eliminated. 


Machining cost, exclusive of set screw requirements, dropped 
from 12¢ to 24%4¢ —a saving of 9%¢ per part. Material cost dropped 
from 37¢ to 15%¢ each —a saving of 21%¢. Total savings, 31¢ 
on an original cost of 49¢. 


Being machined right from the bars, parts are now made as 


needed without requiring a stock of unfinished pieces. Being strong- 
er than iron, cold drawn steel improved the quality of the coupling. 


These striking facts suggest many profitable uses for cold drawn 
steel in place of forgings, castings or hot rolled stock, particularly 
where these stocks require surface machining. Watch your material 
cost, your machining cost and your inventory cost with an eye to 
press Union Cold Drawn Carbon and Alloy Steels can do to reduce 

em. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL CO. = MASSILLON, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
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GREATER MACHINABILITY 























Watson Co-Dampers 


Give Smoother Ride 


The John Warren Watson Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has recently developed a 
device to control the pitching and sway- 
ing motion sometimes experienced with 
cars having very soft springs. These 


Watson Silenite Co-Dampers, as they 
are called, are designed to be attached 
to and cooperate with the existing 
shock absorbers, and are adjustable to 
give any desired degree of stability and 
firmness. Co-Dampers operate on the 
friction principle and are said to be 
capable of resisting and controlling any 
slow motion without “locking-up” dur- 
ing rapid movement. They operate 
without bearings or bushings, all re- 
sistance being produced by pressure 
and movement against two floating 
discs of Silenite material, which is said 
to remain squeakless under all con- 
ditions. 


New Carboloy 
Wheel Dresser 


The Carboloy Company, Inc. of De- 
troit, announces a new grade diamond 
impregnated wheel dresser which con- 
tains an extra coarse mesh of dia- 
monds and has been developed for use 


Carboloy Wheel Dresser 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, Accessories 


and Production Tools 





Watson Silenite 
Co-Damper 


on the larger and harder grades of 
grinding wheels used on surface, cylin- 
drical and centerless grinders. This 
extra coarse grade supplements the 
existing grades of Carboloy dressers 
containing fine, medium and coarse 
mesh size diamonds. 


‘“Mitco Pin Splice’”’ Tools 


A new line of turning tools, to be 
marketed under the name “Mitco Pin 
Splice” tools, is being announced by the 


Mitco pin splice tools 


Michigan Tool Company of Detroit. 
The basic feature of these new tools 
is a new and novel method of locating 
them in the tool holder, which is said 
to combine the advantages of the well 
known dove-tail and dowel methods 
without their disadvantages. 

In Mitco Pin Splice tools, guide pins 
are used to locate the tool in the holder. 
The holder and the tool are provided 
with small diameter semi-cylindrical 


grooves which are parallel to a line 
tangent to the work piece at the point 
of tool contact. Dowel or splice pins 
fit into these grooves and are fixed in 
the holder, so that the tool can be 
shifted to the correct position, where 
it is locked in place by tightening 
clamps in the split holder. 

It is claimed that this construction 
greatly simplifies regrinding, as the 
tool is merely shifted in the holder, no 
angular adjustment being necessary. 


Nukraft Upholstery 
Material 


A new upholstery material, involving 
the use of Latex and a unique method 
of fabrication, has recently been an- 


Nukraft material in construction 


nounced by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Known as Nukraft, this 
material it is claimed, offers many ad- 
vantages as a spring decking in the 
construction of passenger car, truck 
and bus seats. It consists of hair cloth, 
insulated with Latex, which has been 
fabricated into loops forming a struc- 
ture of figure eight springs. 

Nukraft is applied in two-ply thick- 
ness directly over the burlap or can- 
vas covered spring unit, as shown in 
the illustration, and is then covered 
with a thin layer of cotton. It locks 
the cotton in place and prevents it from 
shifting and bunching, and is said to 
present a permanently smooth surface 
through which the springs cannot be 
detected. 

The Goodrich Co. states that Nukraft 
has been tested under actual operating 
conditions during the past three years. 
In one such test a Nukraft upholstered 
seat was installed in a 4-ton truck 
which was driven 24 hours a day, five 
days a week for 13 months. During 
this time 141,692 miles were covered, 
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and an examination of the seat showed 
the springs to be in their original posi- 
tion and the Nukraft to be in excellent 
condition. 


Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Sealed 


The Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
of Stamford, Conn., announces that its 
“GreaSeal” line of felt protected preci- 


Quick Detachable 
Cable Connector 


A new type of quick-detachable con- 
nector, designed for use in connecting 
welding or electrode cable and which 
locks in position and cannot work loose 
nor be accidentally pulled apart, is an- 
nounced by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In operating the con- 


Lincoln Cable Connector 





nector, the plug is inserted in the jack 
and a twist of the wrist locks the con- 
nection. To disconnect, the procedure is 
reversed. Protection against grounding 
is said to be assured by fibre insulating 
sleeves. 


WHAT’S NEW IN be-ilies 7 


THIS MONTH: Latch-plates, Dash Ash-trays, Seat-arms 
DUREZ Latch Plates: Recent successes 


with Friction- 
resistant Durez 1564 for door bumper-shoes started 
engineers thinking of Durez latch plates. Amazingly 
tough and self-lubricating, this Durez compound 
would make plates that never squeak, never need 
grease, never rust, would be lighter in weight, and 
would make doors close quieter. Rounded edges on 
bolt as well as plate will prevent gouging and chip- 
ping. Design is all-important. 


























-E- 

sion ball bearings has been extended 
to include three larger sizes—40, 45 
and 50 mm. bore. Three types are be- 
ing furnished, as illustrated: C with 
a single felt seal, D with a single felt 
seal and a plate shield, and E with 
a double felt seal. The two latter are 
fully enclosed for retention of lubricant 
and exclusion of dirt and moisture. The 
seal construction, consisting of closely 
fitting felts between removable plates, 
is such that any distortion of the ball 
races is avoided. 








Refrigeration for 


Perishable Goods 


A unique feature of the Williams 
Ice-O-Matic refrigeration equipment 
for trucks is the dual type electric mo- 
tor employed to run the compressor. 
This dual motor, which is really two 
motors in a single frame, has a DC 
end which operates from the special 
generator driven from the truck engine, 
and an AC end which operates from 
any standard electric light circuit. This 
double construction not only permits 
operation of the refrigerating system 
during road operation, but also when 














« The bulge in the dash just 
Dash Ashtray fe below the windshield is 
an ideal place for an ash-receptacle, and the sug- 
gested Durez assembly at right is both conve- 
nient and inexpensive. It would be a one-piece 
molding, following dash contours, with finger- 
grip recessed into receptacle. No inner tray 
needed: whole receptacle swivels on rod which 
pulls out of welded-on clips for emptying. Can't 
char or corrode, and lustrous finish can’t wear off. 


DUREZ Chair Arms: For buses, rail- 


cars and the 
newer railroad coaches, molded Durez chair arms 
are smooth, warm to the touch, and their shiny 
finish is absolutely wear-proof. Some flat Durez 
chair arms weigh but 44% oz. and are ideal for 


aces, airplane use. 


<M 
Special Materials: 


compounds. Its most important quality is dielectric fatigue resistance, but its 
high dielectric strength, low power factor loss, resistance to arcing and dimen- 
sional stability are other reasons why it’s so widely used. Molding qualities: 


For distributor caps, coil-tops, rotors, etc., Durez 
2491 is still outstanding among dielectric molding 


excellent. 


Durez is a hot-molded plastic applied either in molding compound form or as 
resins for impregnating, coating, etc., or in sheet form. We are anxious to work 
with you in adapting this versatile material to your needs. General Plastics, 
Inc., 454 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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the truck is tied up for any length o! 
time at any terminal. The tempera- 
ture inside the body is controlled thei 
mostatically at any desired point. 
This refrigerating outfit, which is 
built by the Williams Oil-O-Matic Hea! 
ing Corp. of Bloomington, IIl., can also 
be furnished with the compresso! 
driven by an air-cooled gasoline engine 
in place of the electric motor if desired. 


Automotive Industrie: 





